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THE  NIT^SE  HOUSE. 

By  Sidney  Peri.ey. 

The  tract  of  land  upon  which  stands  the  ancient 
Nurse  house,  in  Danvers,  originally  contained  three  hun¬ 
dred  acres,  and  was  granted  as  follows: 

11  of  the)  11th  month  1635. 

Graunted  by  the  flfreemen  of  Salem  the  day  and  yeare  above 
written  unto  mr  Townsen  Bishop  of  the  same  his  heires  and 
assignees  for  ever  one  fearme  conteying  three  hundreth  acres, 
butting  upon  mr  Endicotts  farme  on  the  east,  and  fowre 
hundreth  pooles  in  length,  and  six  score  poles  in  breadth, 
that  is  to  say  six  score  and  fowre  at  the  w’est  end  and  one 
hundred  and  sixteene  at  the  East  end,  bounded  by  the  water, 
betweene  the  fearme  of  the  executors  of  mr  Skelton,  and  him 
at  the  North  East  corner  of  his  farme.  And  hath  there  allowed, 
from  mr  Endicotts  farme,  eight  acres  for  an  high  way,  is 
bounded  again  at  the  South  west  Corner  by  the  brooke, — 
provided  alwayes  that  in  Case  of  Sale,  the  town  of  Salem 
“to  have  the  first  proffer  of  yt  before  any  other. 

JOHN  ENDICOTT  ROGER  CONANT 
THOMAS  GARDINER  JEFFRY  MASSY 
EDM.  BATTER 

There  is  no  evidence  known  to  the  writer  that  Mr. 
Bishop  ever  lived  upon  this  tract  of  land.  His  homo 
was  in  Salem,  near  the  upper  end  of  Essex  Street,  until 
he  sold  the  place  where  he  lived  in  1645.  This  land 
was  in  the  possession  of  Henry  Chickering  of  Dedham 
in  1639,  probably  under  a  lease.  Mr.  Bishop  built  a 
“mansion  house”  upon  the  farm;  and  conveyed  the  estate 
to  Mr.  Chickering  Oct.  6,  1641.  Mr.  Chickering  leased 
the  farm  to  Richard  Ingersoll,  probably  for  seven  years. 
Mr.  Ingersoll  died  in  1644,  and  his  widow  married,  seo- 
ondly,  John  Knight  of  Newbury,  who  came  there  and 
occupied  the  farm.  For  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds, 
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Mr.  Chickering,  who  was  still  at  Dedham,  conveyed  to 
Gov.  John  Endecott  the  farm  ‘‘with  the  mansion  house 
thereupon  built  by  the  said  Townsend  Bishop,  together 
with  all  outhouses,”  Oct.  4,  1648.^  Governor  Endecott 
conveyed  the  farm  with  the  buildings  to  his  son  John 
Endecott  several  years  before  the  testator’s  death;  and 
confirmed  the  gift  and  conveyance  in  his  will,  dated  May 
2,  1659,  referring  to  this  farm  as  “The  farm  which  I 
bought  of  Henry  Chickerin  of  Dedham,”  lying  in  Salem, 
“and  all  houses,”  which  was  conveyed  to  the  testator  by 
the  above  mentioned  deed.  The  governor  died  March  15, 
1665.  John  Endecott,  jr.,  lived  in  Boston,  and  died  in 
1667,  having  in  his  will  devised  to  his  wife  “the  whole 
farm  called  Chickerin  farm.” 

An  agreement  made  by  the  parties  in  interest  relative 
to  what  the  widow  should  receive  called  this  “an  estate 
of  houses  and  lands.”  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Endecott  married, 
secondly.  Rev.  James  Allen,  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
in  Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen,  for  three  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds,  conveyed  to  Robert  Sanford  of  Boston,  husband¬ 
man,  “one  dwelling  house  and  three  hundred  acres  of 
land,”  the  same  tract  of  land  granted  to  Townsend  Bishop 
in  1635,  Feb.  29,  1671-2.* 

Mr.  Sanford  brought  a  suit  against  Nathaniel  Putnam, 
and  at  the  trial  a  witness  testified  that  “standing  at  the 
hemlock  tree,*  Mr.  Allen  agreed  to  the  bounds  with  Na¬ 
thaniel  Putnam,  and  there  was  a  middle  tree  marked 
as  a  bound  by  consent  of  Mr.  Allen  and  the  rest  of  the 
proprietors  there,  which  tree  is  standing  by  the  path  side 
near  Mr.  Allen’s  house.”*  This  was  in  1674. 

Mr.  Sanford  reconveyed  to  Mr.  Allen,  Nov.  3,  1676, 
“one  dwelling  house  and  three  hundred  acres  of  land,” 

1  Records  and  File.s  of  the  Quarterly  Courts  of  Essex  County, 
Volume  VII,  pagpe  16. 

<  Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  4,  leaf  84 ;  Suffolk  Registry 
of  Deeds,  book  8,  page  80. 

*  This  tree  was  at  the  northeast  comer  of  this  grant,  where 
the  mill  stood  at  the  bridge  over  Crane  River,  on  what  is  now 
called  Ash  Street. 

«  Records  and  Files  of  the  Quarterly  Courts  of  Essex  County, 
Volume  V,  page  322. 
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being  the  land  granted  to  Townsend  Bishop.  The  prop¬ 
erty  is  referred  to  in  the  same  deed  as  the  “said  farm 
house  and  three  hundred  acres  of  land.”^ 

Rev.  tTames  Allen  of  Boston,  for  four  hundred  pounds, 
conveyed  the  farm,  no  buildings  being  mentioned,  to 
Francis  Nurse,  April  29,  1678." 

In  June,  1678,  in  a  controversy  in  the  Salem  court, 
George  Ingersoll,  aged  about  sixty-one  years,  testified  that 
the  southerly  line  of  the  farm  ran  about  1643,  when  his 
father,  Richard  Ingersoll,  lived  on  the  farm,  “by  a  valley 
on  the  southerly  side  of  the  house  now  standing  upon  the 
said  farm.”  Mr.  Nurse  bought  the  farm  in  April,  and 
he  must  have  built  this  house  immediately  for  his  resi¬ 
dence,  as  apparently  there  was  no  dwelling  house  upon 
the  premises  when  he  bought  the  farm.  At  the  date  Mr. 
Ingersoll  testified,  the  house  would  be  well  along  in  its 
construction.  Mr.  Nurse  lived  here,  and  died  Nov.  22, 
1695.  The  estate  was  divided  by  his  children,  and  that 
part  of  the  land  where  the  house  stands,  with  the  build¬ 
ings,  was  released  to  his  son  Samuel  Nurse.  The  division 
deed  is  dated  Dec.  30,  1695.*  The  release  to  Samuel  was 
of  six  acres  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  his  own  orchard 
next  to  the  pond  by  the  birch  plain,”  taking  in  the 
dwelling  house  and  most  of  the  orchard.  At  the  end  of 
this  document,  hitherto  unnoticed  by  the  writer  because 
it  was  at  the  end  of  the  writing  and  separated  from  the 
descriptive  portion  of  the  premises  released  by  the  formal 
part  of  the  deed,  is  a  statement  that  the  buildings  .upon 
the  six  acres  released  to  Samuel  are  “ye  house  and  bam 
built  by  our  father  on  the  land  now  Samuel  Nurse’s.” 
This  settles  a  question  which  has  been  undetermined 
many  years,  as  by  whom  and  when  this  interesting  house 
was  built.  Francis  Nurse  was  apparently  the  first  owner 
of  the  premises  who  lived  thereon  and  carried  on  the 
farm. 

1  Suffolk  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  9,  page  406. 

2  Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  4,  leiaf  189. 

>  Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  13,  leaf  227. 
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.  The  rare  and  interesting  paper  which  until  recently 
adorned  the  walls  of  the  parlor  of  the  Samuel  Ham  house 
at  67  ^lain  Street,  Peabody,  the  home  of  Miss  Annie  S. 
Symonds,  is  one  of  four  such  sets  known  to  have  been 
brought  to  this  country  during  the  early  1800’s.  It  has 
been  removed  by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
New  England  Antiquities,  and  Avill  be  preserved  as  a 
fine  example  of  an  early  scenic  design.  This  paper  was 
designed  by  Charvet,  and  published  in  Macon,  France, 
by  Defeur  in  1803,  according  to  discoveries  made  by 
Nancy  McClellan  of  New  York,  who  in  connection  with 
her  work  as  interior  decorator  has  been  able  to  secure 
a  set  from  an  old  chateau  in  France.  The  paper  was 
named  The  Savages  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  Composed  on 
the  Discoveries  of  Captain  Cook,  of  LaPerouse  and  other 
Voyagers.  It  was  sho^^^l  for  the  first  time  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1806,  when  it  was  described  as  “the  most 
curious  example  of  its  kind  that  the  art  has  yet  produced.” 
That  which  embellished  the  Ham  house  consisted  ofi 
twenty  stri|>s,  each  twenty  inches  wide  and  ninety  inches 
high.  There  is  some  variation  in  the  length  and  width 
of  the  strips  composing  the  known  sets  in  this  country ; 
some  have  been  trimmed  at  the  top  to  conform  to  the 
height  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  were  used. 

The  Ham  house  was  built  probably  about  1810  by 
Joseph  Tufts  and  Benjamin  Goodridge,  the  latter  pur¬ 
chasing  Tufts’  interest  in  1811.  Mr.  Goodridge  was  the 
owner  of  the  property  from  1811  to  1829,  when  it  came 
into  possession  of  John  W.  Proctor,  Esq.,  a  prominent 
lawyer  in  that  portion  of  old  Danvers.  It  was  held  in 
the  Proctor  family  until  1850,  when  it  was  sold  to  Samuel 
Ham.  The  date  of  the  purchase  of  this  paper  and  the 
name  of  the  person  responsible  for  its  selection  may  per¬ 
haps  always  remain  a  mystery.  There  has  been  much 
speculation  as  to  whether  it  was  brought  from  France  by 
one  of  the  sea  captains  of  that  period  or  purchased  of  a 
dealer  in  this  country.  In  this  connection,  an  item  found 
by  the  "writer  in  scanning  the  columns  of  the  Salem 
Gazette  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  may  be  suggestive.  The  first  mention  of  scenic 
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wallpapers  noted  durinj;  this  period  was  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  well-knoMTi  lx>oksellers,  Cushing  &  Appleton, 
under  date  of  August  6,  1822.  Several  other  dealers 
advertised  these  papers  during  that  year  but  this  par¬ 
ticular  announcement  is  especially  significant  from  the 
fact  that  it  not  only  i-efers  to  a  Captain  Cook  paper,  but 
also  gives  the  names  of  several  other  designs  in  use  at 
that  time. 

The  advertisement  follows: 


Vying  with,  the  productiong  of  the 
first  magters'  pencils. 


CUSHING  &  APPLETON,  Cbntbal 
Building,  have  lately  added  to  thedr 
Paper  Hangings  Stock, 

A  grand  view  of  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Pyramids  and  of  the  battle 
fought  there,  under  Kleber. 

Indian  Tiger  Hunt. 

Grand  Deer  Hunt. 

Scenes  in  Capt.  Cooke’s  voyage 
round  the  world. 

Majestic  Scenery  in  Switzerland, 

France,  Italy,  Greece  and  China, 
with  Marbled  and  Balustrade 
Peristyle  Papers  to  suit. 

Rich  Fire  Board  Pieces. 

Plain  satined  and  velveted  Paper 
Hangings  and  Borders  of  every 
ground,  figure  &  price. 

g^PSome  neat  figures  that  will  come 
low. 

ttt  All  the  above  will  be  sold  at  the 
most  moderate  terms. 

The  discovery  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  by  Captain 
Cook,  whose  companions  brought  hack  to  England  the 
wonderful  story  of  new  lands  and  a  strange  people, 
stirred  England  to  the  depths.  The  descriptions  of  the 
savage  customs  and  tropical  surroundings  recorded  in 
“The  Voyages”  were  appealing  subjects  for  designers 
of  wallpaper,  and  the  tragic  death  of  the  Captain  in  that 
far-away  land  also  lent  a  thrill  to  the  story  which,  when 
depicted,  was  sure  to  he  eagerly  sought  by  a  curious 
public. 
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A  description  of  the  scenes  represented  on  this  paper 
was  given  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  Bulletin  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  1921.  The  museum  collections  had  been  enriched 
by  the  presentation  of  an  unused  set  in  as  perfect  condi¬ 
tion  as  when  first  made,  by  Dr.  Anna  Mitchell  McAllis¬ 
ter,  whose  grandmother,  the  wife  of  John  McAllister,  the 
well-known  engraver  of  Philadelphia,  was  Capt.  Cook’s 
sister-in-law.  Mrs.  Cook  presented  her  sister  with  the 
rolls  as  a  remembrance  of  her  association  with  the 
family.  We  quote  from  the  Bulletin: 

“Instead  of  featuring  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
surrounding  the  last  hours  of  Cook  (though  he  does  por¬ 
tray  the  death  most  accurately  in  a  small  section  of  one 
of  the  panels)  he  preferred  as  his  main  theme  what 
Burton  Holmes  might  call  a  glimpse  of  the  idyllic  life 
of  the  Hawaiians.  Here  we  see  the  natives  building 
their  straw  huts;  grouped  beneath  cocoanut  or  papaia, 
impaling  fish  on  sticks  to  dry  them  in  the  sun,  dandling 
their  children  under  bananas  bowed  down  with  ripening 
fruit,  and  in  the  center  of  the  scene  three  graceful  girls 
are  dancing  to  the  tune  of  pipe  and  drum  and  clapping 
hands,  while  a  chief,  with  sacred  wand  and  feathered 
helmet,  looks  on  approvingly  and  other  of  his  subjects 
stand  or  sit  on  the  flower-covered  banks.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  the  inhabitants  of  (the  artist’s)  Hawaii  are 
of  two  distinct  races.  One  is  scarcely  dark-skinned,  tall 
and  lithe,  of  almost  Grecian  grace  and  carriage;  these 
are  the  superiors  and  the  chief  and  dancing  girls  are  of 
them.  The  others  are  small  and  black  and  woolly-headed ; 
though  they  are  idle,  their  mien  betokens  them  a  servile 
people.  The  costumes  of  all  are  remarkable.  The  artist 
had  apparently  read  with  care  the  descriptions  in  “The 
.Voyages”  and  where  some  article  of  dress  is  described 
in  detail  there,  such  as  the  warriors’  feathered  helmets 
or  the  red  cloaks  of  the  priests,  these  he  has  portrayed 
with  surprising  accuracy.  Where  he  depended  u|X)n  his 
imagination  the  garb  becomes  fantastic  but  no  less  attrac¬ 
tive.  In  his  conception,  classical  was  apparently  synony¬ 
mous  with  savage;  toga  and  tunic,  stola  and  sandals  are 
much  in  evidence,  but  here  and  there  a  European  coif 
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surmounted  by  a  somewhat  Turkish  turban  varies  the 
possible  monotony  of  classicism. 

“In  the  central  background  lies  Karakakoa  Bay,  where 
are  anchored  the  Discovery  and  the  Resolution.  But  the 
scene  depicted  here  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  pastoral 
peacefulness  of  the  foreground.  On  a  promontory  jut¬ 
ting  into  the  bay  stand  the  huts  of  Kowrowa,  and  from, 
the  beach  up  the  slope  to  the  village  there  is  a  confused 
scene  of  battle;  crowds  of  excited  natives  armed  with 
bows,  spears,  and  clubs  are  attacking  a  handful  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook’s  men  who  are  defending  themselves  with  in¬ 
effectual  musket  fire  backed  by  the  twelve-pounders  on 
the  ships.  The  surf  is  filled  with  boats  in  which  the 
antagonists  are  also  struggling,  while  Cook  himself  stands 
at  the  water’s  edge  portrayed  as  he  was  last  seen.  At 
this  moment  he  was  ‘calling  out  to  the  boats  to  cease  firing 
and  pull  in.  Whilst  he  faced  the  natives  none  of  them 
had  offered  him  any  violence,  but  having  turned  about 
to  give  orders  to  the  boats  he  was  stabbed  in  the  back, 
and  fell  with  his  face  into  the  water.’  So  runs  the  tale 
in  the  words  of  Captain  King,  and  on  the  wallpaper  there 
is  the  intrepid  commander  with  arm  outstretched  giving 
his  last  command  and  just  behind  him  stands  a  savage 
with  short  spear  raised  about  to  plunge  it  in  the  Captain’s 
back.  The  artist  chose  the  dramatic  moment  for  his 
picture  and  followed  the  account  of  the  survivors  with 
pleasing  accuracy.  We  can  descry  in  the  enlarged  see- 
tion  of  the  paper  reproduced  here  not  only  the  imminent 
death  of  Cook  but  also  higher  on  the  slope  the  moral  or 
temple  inclosure,  in  front  of  which  is  the  tent  that  th» 
British  pitched  for  astronomical  observations.  Over  the 
whole  scene  hangs  a  twisted  gray  smoke  cloud  issuing 
sluggishly  from  the  crest  of  Mauna  Loa.” 

H.  S.  T. 
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Copied  from  the  Curwex  Manuscripts  in  possession 
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Fishing  Vessels. 

Ann,  sch.,  52  tons,  Samuel  Bacon,  owner. 

Betsey,  sch.,  50  tons,  Francis  and  Joseph  Cabot,  J.  Fos¬ 
ter  of  Manchester,  owners. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  58  tons,  Jonathan  Hopes,  jr.,  owner. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  55  tons,  S.  Gardner,  owner. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  43  tons,  Benj.  Symonds,  master, 
B.  Pickman,  owner. 

Endeavour,  sch.,  S.  Barton,  jr.,  owner. 

Esther,  sch.,  55  tons,  Timothy  Orne,  Benjamin  Osgood, 
owners. 

Eunice,  sch.,  62  tons,  Timothy  Ome,  John  Felt,  David 
Felt,  owners. 

Fame,  sch.,  61  tons,  Samuel  Gardner,  George  Dodge, 
D.  Mackey,  owners. 

George,  sch.,  40  tons,  Timothy  Orne,  Jno.  Felt,  David 
Felt,  owners. 

Hampton,  sch.,  31  tons,  George  Dodge,  Stephen  Webb, 
owners. 

Hawk,  sch.,  55  tons,  Jonathan  Orne,  oumer. 

John,  sch.,  55  tons,  Jno.  Felt,  T.  Orne,  D.  Felt,  owners. 

Joseph,  sch.,  44  tons,  Samuel  Bacon,  owner. 

Lark,  sch.,  53  tons,  B.  Pickman,  owner. 

Lark,  sch.,  54  tons,  Josiah  Ober,  Beverly,  master,  Jona- 
athan  Hopes,  jr.,  owner. 

Lucretia,  sch.,  57  tons.  Miles  AVard,  jr.,  owner. 

Lydia  Lynde,  sch.,  50  tons,  B.  Lynde,  Esq.,  Peter  Frye, 
owners. 

Mary,  sch.,  55  tons,  S.  Bacon  and  Beverly  men,  owners. 

Mary,  sch.,  27  tons,  Capt.  H.  Derby,  owner. 
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Meecuhy,  sch.,  61  tons,  John  Prince,  owner. 

Molly,  sch.,  61  tons,  Francis  and  Joseph  Cahot,  J.  Lovet 
of  Beverly,  oivners. 

Molly,  sch.,  59  tons,  Benja.  Osgood,  owners. 

Nancy,  sch.,  63  tons,  Francis  and  Joseph  Cabot,  James 
Cook,  N.  Archer,  owners. 

Olive  Branch,  sch.,  54  tons,  George  West,  master, 
B.  Pickman,  owner. 

Polly,  sch.,  49  tons,  B.  Pickman,  jr.,  owner. 

Polly,  sch.,  58  tons,  William  West,  owner. 

Bobbin,  sch.,  58  tons,  B.  Pickman,  owner. 

Salem,  sch.,  37  tons,  Daniel  Mackey,  S.  Gardner,  owners. 

Sally,  sch.,  36  tons,  Timothy  Orne,  B.  Osgood,  John 
Cloutman  and  Beverly  men,  owners. 

Samuel,  sch.,  56  tons,  Sam.  Williams,  owner. 

Sparrow,  sch.,  30  tons,  Peter  Frj'e,  P.  Ober  of  Beverly, 
owners. 

Swallow,  sch.,  60  tons,  Jere  Hacker,  owner. 

Swallow,  sch.,  50  tons,  Robert  Standley,  Beverly,  mas¬ 
ter,  B.  Pickman,  owner. 

Swan,  sch.,  63  tons,  Gamaliel  Hodges,  owner. 

Thankful,  sch.,  45  tons,  Abel  Gardner,  owner. 

Thomas,  sch.,  59  tons,  Tho.  Eden,  owner. 

Tryall,  sch.,  4.5  tons,  Wm.  Symonds,  master,  B.  Pick- 
man,  owner. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  55  tons,  Samuel  Bacon,  owner. 

Union,  sch.,  52  tons,  Jeremiah  Hacker,  owner. 

Victory,  sell.,  28  tons,  Jere  Hacker  and  his  mother, 
owners. 

Volant,  sch.,  65  tons,  Francis  and  Joseph  Cahot,  owner. 

Wilt  JAM,  sch.,  50  tons,  Francis  and  Joseph  Cabot,  N.  Sy¬ 
monds,  owners. 

William,  sch.,  46  tons,  Samuel  Cottman,  owner. 

William,  sch.,  58  tons,  B.  Pickman,  P.  Frye,  owners. 

William,  sch.,  43  tons,  Jona.  Ropes,  jr.,  B.  Punchard, 
Edmund  Bickford,  owners. 

William,  sch.,  58  tons,  Jonathan  Giles,  master,  William 
West  and  Peter  Frye,  owners. 

- ,  sch..  Widow  Crowninshield,  owner. 
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- ,  sch.,  Benjamin  Goodhue,  owner. 

- ,  sch.,  Joshua  Grafton,  owner. 

- ,  sch.,  Joseph  Grafton,  owner. 

- ,  sch.,  46  tons,  Jeremiah  Hacker,  owner. 

- ,  sch.,  56  tons,  Tho.  Mason,  George  Williams, 

owners. 

- ,  sch.,  Jonathan  Peale,  jr.,  owner. 

Vesset,s  Engaged  in  Foreign  Trade. 

Albion,  bgtne,  Jno.  White,  jr.,  owner. 

Antelope,  ship,  175  tons,  John  Derby,  master,  Richard 
Derby,  owner. 

Baltick,  sch.,  Richard  Derby,  jr.,  owner. 

Benjamin,  bgtne,  Jno.  Crowninshield,  B.  Pickman  and 
W.  Eppes,  owners. 

Betsey,  bgtne.,  John,  Jacob  and  George  Crowninshield, 
owners. 

Branford,  bgtne.,  William  West,  B.  Pickman,  B.  Pick- 
man,  jr.,  owners. 

Benjamin,  bgtne,  Jno.  Crowninshield,  B.  Pickman  and 
W.  Eppes,  owners. 

Cato,  sch.,  Timothy  Orne,  Francis  and  Joseph  Cabot, 
owners. 

Cicero,  sch.,  Timothy  Ome,  Jonathan  Gardner,  George 
Dodge,  owners. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  George  Crowninshield,  Wm.  Slewman, 
owners. 

Dove,  sloop, - . 

Endicott,  snow,  B.  Pickman,  owner. 

Geethound,  bgtne.,  D.  Barton  ( ?),  R.  Shillaber,  D.  Mas- 
ury,  Jno.  Pidgon,  owners. 

Hittt,  snow,  Samuel  Bacon,  owner. 

Hitty,  sch..  Miles  Ward,  owner. 

Hunter,  sloop,  Jonathan  Ome,  Jonathan  Millet,  owners. 

Industry,  sch.,  John  Gardner,  jr.,  owner. 

Joseph,  bgtne.,  Richard  Derby,  jr.,  owner. 

Leopard,  sch.,  Jno.  Hodges,  Gamaliel  Hodges,  owners. 

Leopard,  bgtne.,  B.  Pickman,  Peter  Frye,  owners. 
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Maey,  bgtne.,  William  West,  B.  Pickman,  B.  Pickman, 
jr.,  owners. 

Neptune,  sch.,  S.  Gardner,  D.  Mackey,  owners. 
Oechaed,  sch.,  Daniel  Herrick,  owner. 

Patty,  sch.,  Richard  Derby,  owner. 

Polly,  sch.,  Jonathan  Ropes,  jr.,  owner. 

PoETEE,  sch.,  B.  Pickman,  Eh.  Putnam,  owners. 
Postillion,  sch.,  Richard  Derby,  jr.,  Hasket  Derby, 
owners. 

Rangee,  sch.,  78  tons.  Miles  Ward,  owner. 

Robin,  sch.,  58  tons,  Samuel  Cook,  jr.,  master. 

Royal  Oak,  sloop,  Ezekiel  Fowle,  Tho.  Poynton,  owners. 
Salem,  bgtne.,  Francis  and  Joseph  Cahot,  owners. 
Salisbuey,  sch.,  B.  Pickman,  owner. 

Sally,  sloop,  Richard  Derby,  owner. 

Swan,  sch.,  coaster,  Peter  Frye,  owner. 

Taetae,  bgtne.,  B.  Pickman,  owner. 


OLD  NORFOLK  COUNTY  RECORDS. 


(Continued  from  Vol.  LXI,  page  360) 


Danell  Thirston  of  Nubery,  for  the  remainder  of  debt 
due  originally  from  John  Wells  of  Newbery  to  James 
Davis,  sen.,  now  deceased,  upon  purchase  of  his  house  and 
land  in  Haverhill  between  Mr.  Wards  and  Leift.  Browns, 
for  which  said  Thirston  was  suretie,  being  about  sixty 
pounds,  conveys  to  James  Davis  of  Haverhill,  son  of 
James  Davis,  sen.,  being  administrator  to  his  fathers 
estate,  a  parcel  of  meadow  and  comonage  in  Haverhill, 
which  land  was  security  to  sd  Thirston  from  said  Wells, 
upon  entering  into  partnership.  This  same  land  being 
about  fowerteen  acres  upland  in  ye  great  playn  at  Haver¬ 
hill,  formerly  in  possession  of  present  grantee  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  sd.  Wells  of  Robert  Clement  of  Haverhill. 
Also  about  two  acres  meadow,  in  Haverhill,  bought  of 
sd  Clement,  at  Hauks  meadow,  bounded  by  John  Hasel- 
tines  meadow.  Also  conveys  one  acre  meadow  in  a  place 
called  bare  meadow,  in  Haverhill,  to  be  laid  out  of  the 
meadow  which  at  time  of  sd  Wells  purchase  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Robert  Clement.  Also  two  comonages  bought 
of  sd.  Clement.  All  this  with  housing,  fencing  etc.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  specifications  in  deed  dated  April  3,  1677, 
which  said  Wells  gave  to  sd.  Thirston.  Jan.  26,  1680. 

Wit:  -  Ack.  by  Daniell  [his  O  mark]  Thurston, 

26.11.1680,  before  Nath.  Saltonstall,  assistant. 

John  Stevens,  sen.,  husbandman,  for  certain  lands  con¬ 
veys  to  William  Allin,  sen.,  house  carpenter,  about  eleven 
acres  upland  in  Salisbiiry,  at  a  place  commonly  called 
Gunners  Neck,  bounded  by  Merrimack  mayn  river  side 
up  to  ye  head  of  ye  Creeke,  with  a  convenient  highway 
through  the  remaining  part  of  ad.  Stevens  land  to  the 
present  highway,  running  from  the  Merimack  river  to  ye 
comon.  Dec.  29,  1677.  Wit:  Tho:  Bradbury,  Timothy 
(12) 
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Swan.  Ack.  by  John  [his  I  mark]  Stevens,  April  8, 
1680,  before  Nath.  Saltonstall,  assistant. 

Tho:  Bradbury  of  Salisbury,  gent.,  for  a  certain  Ysland 
of  upland,  conveys  to  William  Allin,  sen.,  of  same  town, 
b.mse  carpenter,  about  fower  acres  upland  and  swamp  in 
Salisbury,  being  part  of  my  land  adjoyning  that  of  John 
Stevens  and  of  that  land  which  sd.  Stevens  and  myself 
bought  of  William  Partridg,  some  time  of  Salisbury,  now 
deceased,  bounded  by  the  purchase  between  said  Stevens 
ai;d  myselfe,  in  ye  range  of  ye  ould  feild  and  so  to  con¬ 
tain  all  land  adjoyning  to  sd.  Stevens  land  next  to  ye  old 
bame.  29:10.1677.  Wit:  John  [his  I  mark]  Stevens, 
Timothy  Swan.  Ack.  by  Capt.  Tho.  Bradbury,  April  8, 

1680,  before  Nath.  Saltonstall,  assistant. 

James  Davis  of  Haverhill,  conveyed  to  Thomas  Sar¬ 
gent  of  Amsbery,  three  sweepage  lots  of  meadow  land  in 
Salisbury,  at  ye  beach,  so  called;  bounded  with  a  lot 
formerly  of  William  Sargent,  with  John  Dickisons  lot,  ye 
beach  and  black  rock  creek.  May  10,  1680.  Wit:  Tho. 
Wells,  Sam”  ffoot.  Ack.  by  James  Davis,  sen.,  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  [her  D  mark]  Davis,  May  14,  1680,  be¬ 
fore  Nath.  Saltonstall,  assistant. 

William  Hooke  of  Salisbury,  gent.,  for  £1.5,  conveys 
to  Joseph  ffrench  of  same  town,  hou.se  carpenter,  about 
thirty  acres  upland  in  Salisbury,  above  the  mill,  the 
twenty  seventh  lott  in  number;  between  lands  of  Rodger 
Easman  and  Mr.  Tho.  Dumer,  butting  upon  Pawwaus 
River,  as  by  Salisbury  town  records.  Feb.  27,  1674. 
Wit:  Tho.  Bradbury,  Mary  [her  M  B  mark]  Bradbury. 
Ack.  by  Mr.  William  Hooke,  Feb.  27,  1674,  before  Robert 
Pike,  commissioner. 

Ephraim  Winsly  of  Salisbury,  cordwinder,  and  Mary 
his  wife,  for  £19,  conveys  to  Caleb  Moody  of  Nubery, 
maulster,  about  two  acres  marsh  in  Salisbury,  near  to  ye 
towne  creek,  bounded  by  a  ditch  belonging  to  ye  meadow 
of  Mr.  John  Dole,  the  point  of  a  little  Hand,  by  a  cove, 
the  side  of  a  great  Hand,  by  the  edge  of  the  flatts  to  low 
water  mark  and  by  ye  creeke  to  Doles  ditch.  June  13, 

1681.  Wit:  Steven  Greenleaf,  Joseph  Pike.  Ack.  by 
Ephraim  Winsley  and  his  wife  Mary  [her  M  mark]  Wins- 
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ley  at  Nubery,  8:5:1682,  before  Tho.  Danforth,  Dep* 
Gov'. 

Ephraim  Winsley  of  Salisbury,  on  ye  north  side  Meri- 
mack  River  for  £35,  conveys  to  Ensigne  Steven  Greenleaf 
of  N’ubery,  about  three  acres  tyde  meadow  in  Salisbury, 
being  part  of  a  sixteen  acre  lot  granted  to  my  father,  Mr. 
Sam“  Winsley  and  sold  by  him  to  my  brother  Sam“  Win¬ 
sley  and  becoming  mine  by  virtue  of  my  executorship  to 
the  will  of  my  brother,  the  said  Sam“.  Bounded  by  an 
old  ditch,  and  butting  on  ye  upland  of  an  iland  of  said 
Ephraim  Winsley,  by  a  creek  leading  to  the  town  landing 
place.  April  29,  1681.  Wit:  Tho.  Noys,  Will”*  Noys. 
Ack.  by  Ephraim  Winsley,  May  5,  1681,  before  R^ath. 
Saltonstall,  assistant.  Mary  [her  M  marke]  Winsley, 
wife  of  said  Ephraim  yielded  up  her  dower  rights,  Ru- 
bery  8:5: 1681,  before  Tho.  Danforth,  Dept.  Gov'. 

Whereas  there  was  a  judgment  acknowledged  by  Phil¬ 
lip  Grele  unto  Mr.  Tho.  Bradbury  for  three  thousand  mar- 
chantable  white  oake  barrill  staves  or  fiveteen  hundred 
marchantable  white  oake  pipe  staves  at  Salisbury  Court, 
April  14,  1674,  upon  which  execution  was  granted  and 
extended  by  Henry  Dow,  Marshall,  Sept.  14,  1674,  xipon 
about  an  acre  of  fresh  meadow  of  sd  Grele,  in  Salisbury, 
bounded  by  a  nue  ditch,  an  old  ditch,  a  creek  and  a 
meadow  of  sd.  Grele,  said  meadow  being  delivered  to  sd. 
Bradbury.  Therefore  said  Tho.  Bradbury  conveys  to 
sd.  Phillip  Grele  the  said  meadow  by  virtue  of  said  exe¬ 
cution.  Feb.  5,  1680.  Wit:  John  Mack,  Sarah  [her  S 
mark]  Reede.  Ack.  by  Capt.  Thomas  Bradbury,  July 
20,  1681,  before  Rath.  Saltonstall,  assistant. 

Jno.  Dickison,  sen.,  of  Salisbury,  planter,  for  £11  and 
other  good  pay,  conveys  to  Rodger  Easman  of  same  towne, 
carpenter,  five  and  one  half  acres  upland  in  Salisbury, 
between  land  now  of  Richard  Hubbard  and  that  of  said 
Jno.  Dickison,  butting  upon  ye  mill  way  and  upon  land 
now  in  possession  of  said  Roger  Easman.  Rov.  5,  1680. 
Wit:  Dan”  Moody,  John  Mack.  Ack.  by  Jno.  [his  D 
mark]  Dickison,  sen.,  before  Rath.  Saltonstall,  assistant. 

Thomas  Barnard  of  Salisbury,  husbandman,  for  a 
sweepage  lot  of  salt  marsh,  conveys  to  Onesophorus  Page 
of  Salisbury,  weaver,  about  two  acres  marsh  in  Salisbury, 
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in  a  place  commonly  called  Halls  farme  bein^  formerly 
the  lot  of  my  father,  Tho.  Barnard,  sen.,  next  John 
Crams  Marsh,  Jno.  Stanians  marsh  and  that  of  Jno. 
Clough.  April  15,  1670.  Wit:  Sarah  [her  S  mark] 
Read,  Tho.  Bradbury.  Ack.  by  Tho.  [his  X  mark] 
Barnard,  July  19,  1681,  before  Nath.  Saltonstall, 

assistant. 

Onesiphorus  Page  of  Salisbury,  weaver,  for  a  two  acre 
lot  of  salt  marsh  made  sure  to  him  by  Tho.  Barnard, 
jun.,  conveys  to  said  Tho.  Barnard,  jun.,  about  eighty 
four  rods  sweepage  lot  of  salt  marsh  at  ye  beach  in 
Salisbury,  formerly  ye  lott  of  Tho.  Hauxworth,  some 
time  of  Salisbury,  deceased,  being  lott  sixteen  in  number, 
between  lots  of  Tho.  Barnard  and  Anthony  Colby,  orig¬ 
inally  butting  upon  ye  beach  and  the  great  creek  which 
comes  from  ye  rivers  mouth  by  black  Rocks.  April  15, 
1674.  Wit:  Sarah  [her  S  mark]  Read,  Tho.  Bradbury. 
Ack.  by  Onesiphorus  Page,  July  19,  1681,  before  Nath. 
Saltonstall,  assistant. 

Whereas  Leiftenant  Phillip  Watson  Challis,  formerly 
of  Amsbery  now  deceased,  did  in  his  lifetime  sell  to 
Isaac  Moirill  of  Salisbury,  blacksmith,  about  forty  acres 
land  in  Amsbury,  bounded  by  ye  country  highway  and 
a  way  that  leadeth  to  burchen  meadows,  by  land  of  Su¬ 
sanna  Whitridg  and  lotts  of  Jno.  Hoyt,  sen.,  and  Tho. 
Burner,  there  being  no  conveyance  of  ye  bargained  prem¬ 
ises  made  while  said  Challis  was  living,  therefore,  Mary, 
relict  of  said  Phillip  and  by  order  of  ye  court  adminis¬ 
tratrix  to  his  estate,  confirms  her  husbands  covenant  and 
conveys  aforesaid  land  to  said  Morrill.  July  23,  1681. 
Wit:  Joseph  Large,  John  Barnard.  Ack.  by  Mary  [her 
X  mark]  Challis,  Sept.  21,  1681,  before  Nath.  Salton¬ 
stall,  assistant. 

Josiah  Cobham  of  Salisbury,  yeoman,  for  £4  6s.  and  a 
bill  of  £7,  14s.  conveys  to  Phillip  Challis  of  same  town, 
planter,  a  full  half  of  my  great  lott  of  upland  in  Salis¬ 
bury  in  ye  upper  range  of  ye  great  lotts  upon  ye  west 
side  of  ye  Pauwaus  river,  containing  about  fifteen  acres, 
to  be  divided  just  in  ye  midst,  said  half  lying  between 
lott  sold  to  Edward  Cottle  and  land  of  Anthony  Colby, 
butting  upon  comon  ground  and  upon  ye  highway. 
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7,  10,  1653.  Wit:  Tho.  Bradbury,  Mary  Wiggin.  Ack. 
by  Maiy  Cobham,  wife  of  Josiah  Cobham,  3,  3,  1657, 
before  Tho  Bradbury’  and  Isaac  [his  F  mark]  Buswell, 
commissioners  of  Salisbury  Ack.  by  Josiah  Cobham, 
16:2: 1657,  before  Tho.  Wiggin. 

Georg  Martyn  of  Salisbury,  blacksmith,  with  consent 
of  Susanna,  his  wife,  for  £13,  conveys  to  Phillip  Challis 
of  Salisbury,  planter,  his  dwelling  house  and  about  seven 
score  rods  of  ground  belonging  thereto,  over  and  above  ye 
one  full  and  complete  half  of  that  lott  which  was  given 
by  ye  town  of  Salisbury  to  Thomas  Macy  and  sold  by 
bim  to  said  Martyn,  being  on  ye  west  side  of  ye  Paw- 
waus  river,  between  lots  of  William  Sargent  and  Jno 
Hoyt,  butting  upon  land  of  Tho.  Barnet.  Also  conveys 
about  two  acres  of  meadow  in  ye  new  meadows,  between 
meadow  lots  of  Tho.  Barnett  and  Vallentine  Rowell.  11, 
2,  1650.  Wit:  Tho.  Bradbury,  Abraham  Drake.  Ack. 
by  Georg  [his  M  mark]  Martyn,  Susanna  his  wife  lieing 
examined  alone,  consenting  freely,  knowing  she  was 
thereby  concluded  of  her  thirds.  11:2: 1650,  before  Ri: 
Billingham,  Samuel  Symonds. 

Rodger  Easman  of  Salisbury,  planter,  conveys  to  Phil¬ 
lip  Challis  of  same  town,  planter,  about  three  acres  salt 
marsh  in  Salisbury,  in  ye  hog  house  marshes  towards  ye 
Rivers  mouth,  between  lotts  of  Henry  Brown  and  William 
Barnes,  butting  upon  ye  River  Merimack  and  upon  a 
small  creek.  15:2:1659.  Wit:  Tho.  Bradbury,  John 
Eaton.  Ack.  by  Rodger  [his  '’i  mark]  Eastman,  15:2: 
1659,  before  Salisbury  Court,  Tho.  Bradbury,  rec'. 

John  Wood  of  Amesbury,  planter,  conveys  to  Leift. 
Phillip  Challis,  of  same  town,  planter,  about  forty-five 
acres  land  bounded  with  a  highway,  and  lying  between 
land  of  Phillip  Challis  and  Tho.  Barnard,  jun.,  near 
Coblers  brook.  March  17,  1669  or  70.  Wit:  Tho.  Cur¬ 
rier,  Willi.  Sargent,  jun.  Ack.  by  John  Wood,  14:2: 
1674,  before  Salisbury  Court,  Tho.  Bradbury,  rec'. 

(To  he  continued) 
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DESCEXDAXTS  OF  ROGER  PRESTON  OF 
IPSWICH  AND  SALEM  VILLAGE. 


By  Chables  Henry  Preston. 


{Continued  from  Volume  LXI,  page  440.) 

In  the  course  of  this  contest  Endicott  cut  wood  and  tim¬ 
ber  on  the  disputed  territory  which  was  a  portion  of  that 
occupied  by  Tarbell  and  Preston.  The  testimony  of  two 
witnesses  in  this  affair  is  interesting:  “Hugh  Jones  aged 
46  years  and  Alexius  Reinolds  aged  25  years  testify  and 
say  that  we  these  desponents  being  desired  by  Mr.  Zeru- 
bable  Endicott  to  cut  up  some  wood  for  his  winter  fire 
wood  accordingly  went  with  our  teams  which  had  four 
oxen  and  a  horse  and  there  we  met  with  several  other 
teams  of  our  neighbors  which  were  upon  the  same  account 
that  is  to  say  to  help  carry  up  Mr.  Endicott  some  wood 
for  his  winter  firewood  and  when  we  had  loaded  our  sleds 
Thomas  Preston  and  John  Tarbell  came  in  a  violent  man¬ 
ner  and.  hauled  the  wood  out  of  our  sleds  and  Francis 
Nurse  being  present  demanded  whose  men  we  were.  Mr. 
Endicott  being  present  answered  they  were  his  men.” 
Upham  says  “these  witnesses  testify  that  this  ‘battle  of 
the  wilderness’  lasted  two  days,  Endicott’s  men  cutting 
the  wood  and  loading  the  teams  and  Nurse’s  men  pitch¬ 
ing  it  off.”  The  case  was  decided  against  Endicott. 

The  “witchcraft  delusion”  broke  out  in  Salem  Village 
early  in  1692;  certain  young  girls  claimed  that  they  were 
bewitched  and  tormented  hy  older  persons,  three  of  whom 
they  at  once  accused  and  warrants  were  issued  for  their 
arrest,  the  complainants  being  Joseph  Hutchinson,  Ed¬ 
ward  Putnam,  Thomas  Putnam  and  Thomas  Preston.  Be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  year  the  delusion  had  had  its  run,  but 
in  that  time  many  persons  had  been  acciised  and  some  of 
them  executed;  among  them,  Rebecca  Nurse,  the  mother 
of  Thomas  Preston’s  wife,  and  her  two  sisters,  Mary 
Easty  and  Sarah  Cloyse.  There  were  few  people  in  the 
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Village  who  did  not  at  first  believe  the  testimony  of  these 
young  girls,  but  it  is  certain  that  Thomas  Preston  must 
soon  have  seen  his  error.  He  was  ever  after  an  uncom¬ 
promising  enemy  of  the  minister  Mr.  Parris,  who  fostered 
the  delusion. 

The  following  items  are  from  the  Parish  Records  of 
Salem  Village:  In  1681  in  a  “Rate  for  all  charges” 
Thomas  Preston  was  assessed  £1-10. 

17  Jan.  1683-4  “Chosen  to  take  an  invoice  of  mens 
estats,  Edward  Putnam,  Thomas  Preston  and  Jacob 
Fuller.”  18  June  1689  “These  were  chousen  for  a  Com- 
itty  for  the  yeare  Insueing  Capt.  John  Putnam  Joshua 
Rea  Senr.  Ensign  Thomas  Flint  Edward  Putnam  and 
Thomas  Preston.”  “Salem  Village  the  3  of  February 
1692-3  The  Inhabitants  of  this  village  are  desired  to  meet 
together  at  their  ordinary  place  of  meeting  on  the  14th 
day  of  this  instant  February  at  11  of  the  Klock  in  the 
Morning  to  consider  and  agree  and  determine  who  are 
capable  of  voting  in  our  public  transactions  by  the  power 
given  us  by  the  general  Court  order  at  our  first  settlement 
and  to  consider  of  and  make  void  a  vote  in  our  book  of 
records  on  the  18  of  June  1689  where  there  is  a  Salary 
of  Sixty  pounds  stated  to  Mr.  Paris  he  not  complying 
with  it :  Also  to  consider  of  and  make  void  several  votes  in 
our  book  of  records  on  the  10  of  Oct.  1692  where  our 
ministry  house  and  barn  and  two  acres  of  land  seems  to 
be  conveyed  from  us  after  a  fraudulent  manner:  and  to 
consider  of  and  agree  about  what  shall  be  done  for  the 
reparation  of  our  meeting  house  and  ministry  fences.” 

Thomas  Preston 
Joseph  Pope 
Joseph  Holton 
John  Tarbell. 

1  Aug.  1696  “Lt.  Hath.  Putnam  Joshua  Rea  Sen  and 
Thomas  Preston  and  Joseph  Holton  plan  to  go  to  Boston 
to  the  Reverend  Elders  to  take  their  advice  about  getting 
a  minister.” 

On  the  rate  for  Sept.  24,  1697  “Widow  Preston  and 
Son”  are  assessed  12  shillings. 

10  Mar.  1698  “Granted  liberty  to  Abigail  Hutchinson 
Margeritt  Case  Ruth  Sibley  Martha  Preston  Sarah  Bux- 
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ton  Mary  Tarbell  and  Margeritt  Xurs  to  build  up  the 
hindermost  seat  in  the  north  east  corner  of  the  galery 
of  the  meeting  house  for  themselves  to  sit  in.” 

In  1699  in  the  seating  of  the  Meeting  House  “the 
widow  Preston”  was  one  of  those  seated  “in  the  double 
seat  below.” 

In  1701  John  and  David  Preston  were  in  the  “3d  seat 
front  galery.” 

In  1703  Widow  Preston  was  in  “the  shorte  fore  seate 
below  for  women. 

Jonathan  Preston  and  David  Preston,  sons  of  Thomas 
were  last  taxed  in  Salem  Village  in  1724. 

Thomas  Preston  died  in  1697  and  administration  was 
granted  to  the  widow  Eebecca  and  son  John  Preston,  Oct. 
4,  1697 ;  an  inventory  was  returned  Jan.  3,  1697,  but  the 
estate  was  finally  settled  by  a  deed  dated  June  7,  1711: 
“To  all  Christian  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  or 
may  come,  Greeting.  Know  yee  that  Ezekiel  Upton  of 
Reading  in  ye  county  of  Middlesex  husbandman  who 
married  with  Rebecca  Preston  who  is  since  deed,  one  of 
ye  daughters  of  Thos.  Presson  late  of  Salem  deed,  on  be- 
h'alfe  of  his  children  which  he  had  by  his  said  wife  viz: 
Isabella,  Anne,  Elizabeth  and  Ezekiel.  Peter  Cloyse  of 
Framingham  in  ye  county  of  Middlesex  husbandman  and 
Mary  Cloyse  his  wife  one  of  ye  daughters  of  ye  afore¬ 
said  Thos.  Presson  Deed.  Thomas  Presson  of  Reading  in 
ye  county  of  Middlesex,  husbandman  one  of  the  Sons 
of  ye  sd  Thomas  Presson  Deed.  David  Judd  of  Salem 
in  ye  county  of  Essex  cordwainer  and  Martha  Judd 
his  wife  one  of  ye  daughters  of  ye  Sd.  Thos.  Presson 
Deed  and  Jonathan  Presson  and  David  Presson  both 
of  Salem  aforesd  husbandmen,  two  of  ye  sons  of  ye 
aforesaid  Thomas  Presson  deed.  For  and  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  ye  sum  of  96  pounds  to  them  in  hand 
well  and  truly  payd  by  their  brother  John  Presson  of 
Salem  husbandman  and  for  an  amicable  agreement  refer- 
ing  to  their  aforesaid  father  Thomas  Presson  deed,  his 
estate  and  for  divers  other  good  and  lawful  considerations 
them  hereunto  moving  have  given  granted  released 
enfeolfed  conveyed  and  confirmed  unto  ye  sd  John  Pres¬ 
son  all  their  right,  share,  etc.  which  they  now  have . 
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of  ye  estate  of  their  aforenamed  father  Thomas  Presson 

Deed,  whether  real  or  personal . in  ye  township  of 

Salem  aforesd  or  elsewhere . (Essex  Deeds.  Vol. 

24,  p.  271.) 

II  5  Samuel  Preston  (Roger),  born  in  Ipswich, 
Mass.  1651;  died  in  Andover,  Mass.,  10  July  1738;  aged 
abt.  84  yrs.  (Town  rec.)  Married  first,  27  May  1672  in 
Andover,  Susannah,  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
Gutterson;*  She  died  there  29  Dec.  1710;  married, 
second,  in  Andover,  24  Sept.  1713,  Mary  (Rowlandson) 
Blodgett,  widow  of  John  Blodgett;  she  was  daughter  of 
“Thomas  and  Dorethie  Robenson”;  born  in  Salisbury 
Mass.,  24  Aug.  1666 ;  she  died  in  Andover  1  Mar.  1738-9. 

Childre®,  born  in  Andover : 

17.  Samuel,  b.  16  Mar.  1672/3. 

18.  William,  b.  11  Jan.  1674.  (5?) 

19.  Susannah,  b.  30  Mar.  1677 ;  d.  in  Andover,  20  Feb.  1741/2 ; 

m.  there  24  May  1705,  James,  son  of  Henry  and  Sarah 
(Ballard)  Holt;  b.  in  Andover,  3  Sept.  1675;  d.  25  Nov. 
1751 ;  ch. :  1.  Abi^il,  b.  20  Mar.  1705/6 ;  d.  10  Nov.  1716 ; 

2.  James,  b.  1707 ;  m.  22  Oct.  1733,  Mary  Chandler ;  3. 
Zerviah,  b.  1712;  d.  9  Oct.  1715;  4.  Barzilla,  b.  25  Oct. 
1716;  m.  27  Aug.  1738,  Elizabeth  Goss;  5.  Bhoda,  d.  14 
Mar.  1742 ;  6.  Abig'ail,  d.  10  Feb.  1749/50.  (Ihomas 
Chandler  was  guardian  of  a  dau.  Bridget.) 

20.  Maey,  b.  5  Jan.  1678  (9?)  ;  m.  26  Mar.  1702,  Benjamin, 

son  of  Robert  and  Mary  (Marshall)  Russell;  b.  12  June 
1677.  Ch. :  1.  Benjamin,  b.  Apr.  1702;  m.  13  July  1724; 
d.  5  Oct.  1754;  2.  Mary,  b.  1705;  m.  1725,  Samuel  Marcy; 

3.  Abigail,  b.  1710;  m.  29  Mar.  1726,  Seth  Lyon;  4. 
Lydia,  b.  15  Dec.  1713 ;  5.  Joseph,  b.  5  June  1717,  in 
Ashford,  Conn. ;  6.  Zerviah,  bapt.  20  Mar,  1719,  in  Ash¬ 
ford ;  (Samuel  and  Mary  (Russell)  Marcy  of  Wood- 
stock,  Conn.,  had  son  Zebedia,  who  m.  Phebe  Pearl; 
their  dau.  Lucy  Marcy  m.  Abijah  Sibley;  their  son 
Dr.  Joseph  Crocker  Sibley  was  father  of  Cong.  Joseph 
Sibley  of  Pa.  and  of  E.  H.  Sibley.)  Benjamin  Russell 
was  in  Andover  as  late  as  Dec.  1715,  then  moved  to 

•William  Guttason,  also  spelled  Goddason,  finally  corrupted 
to  Gutterson,  held  a  share  of  Plum  Island  1644  and  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  fisherman,  but  little  is  known  of  him.  He  was  a  wit¬ 
ness,  24:2:1646  on  will  of  Joseph  Morse  of  Newbury.  1:18 
Ipswich  Court.  He  only  marks.  When  a  petition  was  made  by 
Major  Dennison,  1648,  he  signed.  He  was  perhaps  from  Island 
of  Jersey.  He  died  June  26,  1666,  by  report  of  the  adminis¬ 
trator  brought  by  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  July  12,  1666.  Probated 
Sept.  26,  1666.  He  wrote  or  spelled  his  name  Gudderson,  1:18: 
1646.  Elizabeth  perhaps  married,  second,  John  Calhim,  in  Ha¬ 
verhill,  Nov.  17,  1670. 
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'Middlesex  Co.  and  thence  to  Ashford,  Conn.  Mary,  wife 
of  Benj.  Knssell,  admitted  to  South  Church,  Andover, 
22  June  1712. 

21.  Jacob,  b.  24  Feb.  1680/1. 

22.  Elizabeth,  b.  14  Feb.  1682;  m.  16  Jan.  1705/6,  John  Holt; 

he  m.  2nd,  17  July  1712,  Mehitable  Wilson;  6  ch.  by 
second  wife. 

23.  John,  b.  1  May  1685. 

24.  Joseph,  b.  26  Jan.  1686/7. 

25.  Ruth,  b.  7  Feb.  1688/9;  m.  7  June  1710  (8  June  ch.  rec.), 

Hugh  Tayler  (“a  stranger  and  sayler”  int.). 

26.  Lydia,  b.  8  Oct.  1690;  m.  26  Feb.  1715  in  Woodstock,  Conn., 

“Lydia  Preston  of  Woodstock  and  Daniel  Holt  of  Kill- 
ingly”  (int.  Andover,  Mass.,  22  Jan.  1715,  to  Daniel 
Holten.) 

27.  Pbischxa,  b.  19  Mar.  1695/6 ;  d.  in  Andover,  29  Jan.  1715/6 ; 

in.  there,  22  Feb.  1714  /5,  George,  son  of  Henry  and 
Sarah  ( Ballard) )  Holt ;  'b.  in  Andover  17  Mar.  1677 ; 
d.  in  Windham,  Conn.,  1748.  Ch. :  1.  Elias,  b.  16  Jan. 
1715/6;  d.  25  Jan.  1715/6;  he  had  m.  1st,  10  May  1698, 
Elizabeth  Farnum,  who  d.  28  Sept.  1714. 

Samuel  Preston,  Sen.  was  admitted  to  the  church  in 
Andover  in  1711 ;  he  was  a  carpenter,  though  owning  con¬ 
siderable  land  there,  and  sometimes  called  yeoman.  It  is 
thought  he  lived  near  what  is  now  known  as  “Preston’s 
Plain”  near  Ballardvale  in  Andover.  He  received  sev¬ 
eral  grants  of  land  from  the  town,  the  first  being  1  Jan. 
1677,  “on  ye  west  side  of  his  lott”  and  another  1  Mar. 
1680,  “Granted  liberty  to  Samuel  Preston  to  change  two 
acres  he  bought  of  Andrew  Foster  which  was  upon  the 
plain  by  ye  pine  tree  going  to  good :  Ballards,  and  lay  it 
out  adjoining  to  his  new  farme.” 

II  6  John  Preston  (Koger),  born  in  Ipswich;  may 
have  died  in  Windham  Conn.;  married  in  Andover,  2 
Nov.  1687,  Sarah  (Geary)  Holt,  widow  of  John  Holt, 
whom  she  married,  3  July  1685.  She  was  probably  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Nathaniel  and  Ann  (Douglas)  Geary  of  Roxbury; 
bom  3  July  1665. 

Children,  born  in  Andover : 

28.  Rebecca,  b.  23  Jan.  1688/9;  m.  , Joseph  Preston  (24). 

29.  John  (twin),  b.  17  Mar.  1690/1;  d.  17.  Mar.  1690/1. 

30.  Thomas  (twin),  b.  17  Mar.  1690/1;  d.  18  Mar.  1690/1. 

31.  John,  b.  13  June  1692;  d.  17  June  1699. 

32.  Sabah,  b.  26  Feb.  1694/5;  d.  7  Nov.  1712. 

33.  Hannah,  b.  17  June  1698;  m.  in  Andover,  19  May  1719, 

Nathaniel  Farnum ;  b.  1695 ;  d.  in  Windham,  Conn.,  9 
July  1760,  Children  born  in  Windham:  1.  Nathaniel, 
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b.  9  May  1720;  2.  Hannah,  b.  14  Jan.  1721/2;  3.  Sarah, 
b.  27  Mar.  1724 ;  4.  Anne,  b.  3  Apr.  1726 ;  5.  Solomon, 
b.  10  Jan.  1727/8;  6.  Rebecka,  b.  12  Apr.  1730;  7.  Asa,  b. 
11  Nov.  1731 ;  8.  Jeremiah,  b.  31  July  1733  ;  9.  John,  b. 
28  Mar.  1734/5 ;  d.  29  Jan.  1763 ;  10.  Martha,  b.  17  Dec. 
1736;  11.  Aaron,  b.  30  May  1742. 

34  Mabtha,  b.  Apr.  1702. 

John  Preston  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  North  part  of 
Andover.  The  town  panted  him  twenty  acres  of  land  on 
the  West  side  of  the  “Shawshin”  river  Jan.  1,  1677,  but 
on  Mar.  5  he  was  “granted  libertie  to  change  his  twenty 
acres  which  was  granted  him  on  ye  west  side  of  Shaw- 
shin  river  and  to  lay  it  out  adjoining  to  Nicholas  Nichols 
his  land  in  ye  way  to  good :  Holts.” 

In  November  1675  he  was  one  of  twelve  men  from  An¬ 
dover  assigned  to  Capt  Gardner’s  company  for  service 
against  the  Narragansetts.  In  1733  these  men  received 
grants  of  land  in  Narragansett  township  number  three,  or 
what  is  now  Amherst,  N.  H.  In  1727,  John  Preston 
Sen.  of  Windham,  Conn.,  sold  his  cousin  John  Preston, 
Jun.,  of  Windham,  land  granted  him  for  serving  “his 
magesty”  in  an  expedition  under  Capt.  Gardner  to  Nar¬ 
ragansett,  “he  then  being  of  Andover  and  called  John 
Jun.”  This  deed  was  sworn  in  Windham,  Jan.  4,  1732, 
and  is  recorded  in  Salem,  Mass. 

Sarah,  wife  of  John  Preston,  is  on  a  list  of  communi¬ 
cants  of  the  church  in  Andover,  begun  in  1686.  She  was 
also  one  who  signed  “a  covenant  for  the  gathering  and 
setting  of  a  church  in  the  South  precinct  of  Andover,”  in 
1711,  and  December  6,  1713  John  Preston,  Sen.  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  full  communion. 

They  doubtless  removed  to  Windham  as  the  deed  of 
Narragansett  grant  would  indicate  and  June  7,  1723 
John  Preston  was  admitted  to  the  church  in  Windham 
Village.  Two  Sarah  Prestons  were  received  into  the 
church,  one  in  1723  and  the  other  in  1724;  one  of  them 
was  probably  the  wife  of  John  Preston,  and  the  other  wife 
of  Jacob.  (21) 

II  8  Levi  Preston  (Roger),  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  16 
July  1662;  died  in  Fairfield,  Cumberland  Co.  N.  J.,  17 
Jan.  1752,  aged  91  years  (G.  S.);  married  in  Swansea, 
Mass.,  16  Oct.  1695,  Abigail,  daughter  of  Timothy  and 
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Mary  (Russell)  Brooks,  Levi  Preston  was  buried  in  an 
old  cemetery  on  the  banks  of  the  Cohansy  Creek  in  Fair- 
field,  J.,  and  the  grave  is  marked  by  a  tombstone  with 
this  inscription:  “In  memory  of  Levi  Preston  who  died 
January  17,  1752,  aged  91  years.’’ 

Children : 

35.  Levi,  b.  22  Mar.  1697. 

36.  Martha,  b.  7  Apr.  1699 ;  m.  Samuel  Bennett ;  ch.  Mary. 

37.  John,  b.  26  Feb.  1701. 

38.  Mary,  b.  14  Aug.  1703 ;  m.  Nathaniel  Bishop.  Ch. :  1. 

Isaac;  2.  Preston;  3.  Jeremiah;  4.  Zephaniah;  5.  Na¬ 
thaniel;  6.  Mary,  m.  Lupton;  7.  Abigail;  8.  Elizabeth; 

9.  Hannah. 

39.  Abigail,  b.  3  Feb.  1705;  d.  7  Apr.  1782;  m.  28  Nov.  1723, 

Benjamin  Stratton  (Benjamin,*  Richardi)  ;  b.  19  Sept. 
1701;  d.  20  July  1751.  Ch. :  1.  Levi,  b.  27  Sept.  1724; 
d.  28  Mar.  1728;  2.  Abigail,  b.  25  Feb.  1726;  d.  1759; 

3.  Jonathan,  b.  28  Dec.  1728;  d.  1759;  m.  19  Feb.  1754; 
Abigail  Buck  ;  ch.  (a)  Ruth,  and  a  son;  4.  Benjamin,  b. 
21  Mar.  1730;  d.  1759;  m.  Sarah  Austin;  ch.  (a)  Sarah 
and  (b)  Jane;  5.  F^eelove,  b.  26  Feb.  1732;  d.  1765; 
m.  16  Jan.  1755,  Ambrose  Whitaker  (see  Shourd’s  Hist, 
of  Fenwick  Colony);  6.  Thomazine,  b.  20  June  1735; 
d.  13  .June  1785;  7.  Elizabeth,  b.  28  Oct.  1737;  d.  1759; 
8.  Preston,  b.  1  .Tan.  1740;  d.  20  Apr.  1740;  9.  Preston, 
b.  8  Aug.  1741;  10.  Levi,  b.  21  Mar.  1743;  d.  16  Feb. 
1792;  11.  John,  b.  31  Oct.  1747;  d.  1818;  m.  Eleanor 
Leake;  ch.  (a)  Elizabeth;  (b)  John  Leake;  (c)  Gilbert 
Tennant;  (d)  Nathan  Leake!;  (e)  Levi. 

40.  Isaac,  b.  10  Sept.  1707. 

41.  Freelove,  b.  29  June  1714 ;  m.  William  Dare.*  Ch. :  1. 

Mary,  b.  1734;  d.  1770;  m.  Elijah  Bowen;  2.  William, 
b.  1736;  d.  1811;  m.  Elizabeth  Rose;  3.  I^evi,  b.  1738; 
d.  1802,  unm. ;  4.  Abigail,  d.  1793  in  53rd  year;  m. 

*1.  William  Dare  m.  Constant. 

Children : 

2.  William,  d.  1749. 

3.  Benoni,  d.  1770. 

4.  Elizabeth. 

5.  Constant. 

6.  Sarah. 

7.  Robert,  b.  1702;  d.  1772. 

2.  William  Dare. 

Children : 

8.  William,  m.  Freelove  Preston. 

9.  John. 

10.  Mary,  m.  -  Jessop. 

11.  Hannah,  m.  Jonathan  Ogden. 

12.  Elizabeth,  m.  Isaac  Preston;  m.  2nd,  Jehiel  MTieeler. 

13.  Rachel,  m.  David  Westcott. 

14.  Sarah,  m.  Henry  Westcott. 
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Thos.  Ogden;  in.  2,  Ephraim  Buck;  m.  3,  Abiel  Shaw; 

5.  Freelove,  d.  1789  in  47th  year;  m.  Joseph  Dayton; 

6.  Kachel,  d.  1788  in  39th  year;  m.  Jeremiah  Harris; 

7.  Jonathan,  d.  young. 

Roger  Preston,  father  of  Levi,  died  in  Jan.,  1666,  and 
his  mother,  Martha,  married  Nicholas  Holt  of  Andover 
in  May  of  the  same  year;  Levi,  then  only  four  years  old, 
was  probably  cared  for  by  his  mother  in  her  new  home, 
but  some  time  before  his  sixteenth  year  he  returned  to 
Salem  to  live’  with  his  brother  Thomas  who  was  married 
in  1669,  and  lived  in  what  was  then  known  as  Salem 
Village,  now  Danvers.  “The  following  persons  are  re¬ 
quired  to  appear  before  the  worshipful  Major  Hathorne 
to  take  the  oath  of  Allegiance  to  his  Majesty  and  fidelity 
to  the  country  upon  the  25  of  March  1678.”  This  list 
was  that  of  Salem  men  and  included  Thomas  Preston 
and  Levi  Preston.  The  next  and  only  other  record  found 
of  Levi  Preston  in  Salem  is  in  the  inventory  of  the  estate 
of  his  brother  Jacob,  dated  Salem,  30  June  1680;  among 
other  items  due  the  estate  is  the  following: 

“Per  Levy  Preston  £2 . ,  05 . .  0.” 

There  is  nothing  known  in  regard  to  the  time  of  his 
remov'al  to  Swansea,  Mass.,  where  the  next  record  ap¬ 
pears;  he  married  there,  Oct.  16  1695,  and  the  will  of 
John  Brooks  of  Swansea  dated  Apr.  19  1713  and  pro¬ 
bated  Dec.  20  1714,  mentions  “sister  Abigail  Preston  at 
West  Gersey,”  with  brothers  and  sisters  at  same  place. 

It  is  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  members  of  quite  a 
colony  which  went  to  New  Jersey  from  Swansea  and 
vicinity  about  1709-10. 

The  record  of  Levi  Preston’s  birth  is  from  an  old  Bible 
printed  in  1749,  which  is  in  possession  of  a  descendant 
of  Benjamin  and  Abigail  (Preston)  Stratton;  the  Bible 
was  doubtless  the  property  of  Benjamin  Stratton.  The 
record  of  births  of  the  children  of  Levi  and  Abigail 
Preston  is  also  given. 

His  will  is  dated  Feb.  19,  1749/50,  and  proved  Feb.  4 
1752;  he  calls  himself  “Yeoman,  of  Cumberland  county 
New  Jersey,”  in  good  health”  etc.  mentions  daughter-in- 
law  Elizabeth  Preston,  my  son  Isaac’s  widow;  grandsons 
Levi  Preston  and  Isaac  Preston,  and  their  three  younger 
brothers  William,  John  and  Joseph,  all  five  under  twenty- 
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one  years  of  age;  grandson  John  Preston  son  of  John 
Preston  deed. ;  son-in-law  Samuel  Bennet  and  grand¬ 
daughter  Mary  Bennet;  three  grand-daughters  Freelove, 
Tomauin  and  Elizabeth  Stratton,  and  grandsons  Preston 
and  Levi  Stratton;  grand-daughter  Elizabeth  Preston; 
three  daughters,  Mary  Bishop,  Abigail  Stratton  and  Free¬ 
love  Bare.  Appoints  “my  friend  David  Wesscoate  exec. 
Witnesses  Jonathan  Stratton  and  Jonathan  Lawrence. 

He  had  previously  given  by  deed,  100  acres  of  land  to 
his  grandchildren,  Esther  Preston,  Abigail  Preston  and 
Hannah  Preston,  daughters  of  his  son  Levi  Preston,  dated 
June,  1732  and  acknowledged  June  20,  1732. 

Ivevi  Preston  was  constable,  1713  and  1722.  Surveyor 
of  highways,  1719.  Collector,  1721.  Assessor,  1728, 
1730  and  1731. 

It  is  not  known  just  when  he  went  to  Fairfield,  N.  J., 
but  he  was  there  in  1732,  when  he  deeded  land  to  Fair- 
field  township  (County  Records,  Bridgeton,  H.  J.) 

III.  11  John  Preston  (Thomas,  Roger),  bom  in  Salem 
Village,  20  Nov.  1673;  died  there,  6  July  1744;  married 
there,  first,  10  Aug  1714  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Moses 
and  Mary  (Ormes)  Voden;*  born  in  Salem,  9  July  1679; 

*  Moses  Voden  was  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Jersey.  In  the 
notarial  records  of  the  county  of  Essex  are  the  depositions  of 
Jona.  Ager  Shipwright  aged  77,  Dan.  Bacon  do.  aged  75,  and 
John  Masters  mariner  62  all  of  Salem,  “nigh  neighbors  to  and 
well  acquainted  witli  Moses  Vouden  formerly  of  ye  Island  of 
Jersey  more  lately  of  Salem  afsd.  and  that  he  was  married 
to  one  !Mary  Ormes  of  Salem  afsd.  who  is  yet  living  and  re¬ 
mains  a  widow  and  that  by  her  he  had  is.sue  only  two  daugh¬ 
ters  viz.  Mary  and  Elizabeth  who  are  married  as  followeth, 
Mary  to  one  Richard  Palmer  &  Elizabeth  to  John  Presson.” 
Said  widow  and  daughters  being  alive  and  well  Oct.  29,  1716. 
The  said  Mary  was  born  Apr.  6,  1677,  and  the  said  Elizabeth 
born  .July  9,  1679. 

.Tohn  and  Mary  Ormes  of  Salem  had  children : 

1.  Maky,  b.  26 — 8 — 1656;  m.  1  Mar.  1674,  Moses  Voden;  he  d. 

28  Mar.  1681. 

2.  .John,  b.  28—9—1658. 

3.  Euza,  b.  24 — 10 — 1660. 

4.  Joseph,  b.  15  Mar.  1663. 

5.  Benjamin,  twin,  b.  14  July  1665. 

6.  Jonathan,  twin,  b.  14  July,  1665. 

7.  Edonie,  b.  1  June,  1668. 

8.  James,  b.  14  July,  1670. 
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he  married,  second,  28  Dec.  1736,  Mrs.  Mary  Rea,  prob¬ 
ably  widow  of  John  Rea,  who  died  in  Salem  in  1732. 

Children,  born  in  Salem  Village; 

42.  Moses,  b.  6  July  1715. 

43.  John,  b.  4  Sept.  1717. 

44.  Phiup,  b.  6  Mar.  1719. 

John  Preston  lived  on  his  father’s  portion  of  the  Fran¬ 
cis  Nurse  or  Townsend  Bishop  farm,  he  having  bought 
the  others’  shares  by  a  deed  dated  June  7  1711.  (Essex 
Deeds  vol.  24,  p.  271.  See  under  Thomas.)  It  is 
thought  that  he  built  the  house  still  standing  on  the  tri¬ 
angular  piece  of  land  bounded  by  Sylvan,  Ash  and  Adams 
streets  and  known  as  the  Joseph  C.  Putnam  house. 

John  Preston  was  a  selectman  of  Salem  for  many  years 
and  was  also  active  in  church  affairs;  in  this  connection 
the  following  items  from  the  Parish  Records  of  the  Salem 
Village  Church  are  of  interest. 

In  1694  in  a  “Rate  for  Mr.  Paris”  Thomas  Preston 
and  son  were  taxed  fourteen  shillings;  this  was  John 
Preston’s  first  tax,  he  then  being  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

In  1699  by  a  “seating  of  the  meeting  house”  John  Pres¬ 
ton  was  given  a  seat  in  the  “front  seate  in  the  galary 
before  the  pulpeet.” 

In  1706  and  again  in  1710  he  was  one  of  the  “com¬ 
mittee  for  the  year.”  In  1725  he  was  one  of  the  “com¬ 
mittee  to  seat  the  meeting  house.”  Mar.  31,  1729  “Capt. 
Thomas  Flint  parish  Treasurer  Sir  please  pay  to  John 
Preston  the  sum  of  one  pound  fifteen  shilling  and  five 
pence  for  six  days  work  six  quarts  of  oyl  four  pounds  of 
cullering  one  hundred  of  clapboard  nails  and  a  quarter  of 
a  hundred  of  deck  nails  for  our  meeting  house.” 

In  1729  he  was  moderator  and  also  on  a  committee  “to 
seat  the  meeting  house.” 

Will  of  John  Preston  of  Salem: 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen  the  Twenty  ninth  Day  of  May 
Anno  Domini  one  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  &  Forty  four 
I  John  Preston  of  Salem  in  ye  County  of  Essex  &  Province 
of  ye  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  Engld  Yeoman :  being  Sick 
&  weak  in  Body  but  of  perfect  mind  and  memory  thanks  be 
given  unto  God :  therefore  calling  unto  mind  ye  mortality  of 
my  Body  &  Knowing  that  it  is  appointed  for  all  men  once  to 
Dye  do  make  and  ordain  this  my  Last  will  and  Testament. 
That  is  to  say  Principally  &  first  of  all  I  give  &  Recommend 
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my  Soul  into  yef  Hands  of  God  that  gave  it :  &  my  body  I  Recom¬ 
mend  to  ye  Earth  to  be  Hurried  in  Decent  Christian  Burrial 
at  ye  Discretion  of  my  Executor  Nothing  Doubting  but  at  ye 
General  Resurection  I  shall  receive  ye  Same  again  by  ye) 
mighty  power  of  God :  And  as  Touching  Such  worldly  Estate 
wherewith  it  hath  pleased  God  to  Bless  me  with  in  this  Life 
I  Give  Demise  &  Dispose  of  ye  Same  in  ye  following  maner 
and  Form. 

Imprimus  I  Give  and  Bequeath  to  Mary  my  Dearly  beloved 
wife  the  Sum  of  Fifty  Pounds  (old  Tenor)  Together  with  all 
such  moveable  Effects  that  She  Brought  when  I  married  her. 

Impr.  2  I  Give  unto  my  Grand  Children  vizr :  Elizabeth 
Presson  one  Hundred  pounds  (old  Tenor)  and  to  my  Grand  son 
Joseph  Presson  Three  Hundred  Pounds  (old  Tenor)  to  be  paid 
when  they  Shall  come  of  age  ye  Girl  of  Eighteen  &  ye  Boye 
of  Twenty  one  Years. 

Impr.  I  give  to  my  Two  sons  John  &  Philip  all  my  Lands 
Messuages  &  tenements  in  what  place  the  same  shall  or  may  be 
found  to  be  Equally  Divided  betwixt  them  Both  for  Quantity  & 
Quality  to  them  their  Heirs  &  assigns  forever  together  with 
what  moveable  Effects  Both  within  Doors  &  without  they  pay¬ 
ing  all  my  Bequeaths  above  mentioned. 

I  Likewise  Constitute  make  &  ordain  my  two  Sons  John  & 
Philip  Presson  Executors  of  this  my  Last  will  &  Testament  & 
I  do  Hereby  utterly  Disallow  revoke  &  Disannul  all  and  efvery 
other  former  Wills  Testaments  Legacies  &  Bequeaths  &  Execu¬ 
tors  by  me  in  any  ways  before  named  willed  &  Bequeathed 
Ratifying  and  Confirming  this  &  no  other  to  be  my  Last  will 
&  Testament  in  Witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  Set  my  hand 
&  Seal  ye  day  &  Year  above  written. 

Signed  Sealed  Published  Pronounced  &  Declared  by  ye  said 
John  Presson  as  his  Last  Will  &  Testament  in  ye  Presence  of 
us  the  Subscribers. 

James  Prince 

Ebenezer  Nurse  John  Preston  (Seal) 

Francis  Nurs 

Essex  S.  S.  Salem  July  12  1744  Before  the  Honble  Thos  Berry 
Esqr  Judge  of  Probate  of  Wills  &c.  in  &  for  sd  County  of  Essex 
James  Prince  Ebenr  Nurse  and  Francis  Nurse  all  Personally 
Appeard  and  made  oath  that  they  were  present  and  Saw  the 
within  Named  John  Presson  late  of  Salem  in  sd  County  of 
Essex  Deed  Sign  Seal  and  heard  him  Publish  and  Declare  the 
within  written  Instrut  to  be  his  last  will  and  Testamt  and 
when  he  so  Did  he  was  of  Sound  Mind  and  Memory  to  the  best 
of  their  Discerning  and  they  all  at  ye  Same  time  Sett  to  their 
hands  in  his  Presence  as  witness. 

Sworn  Atts  Danl  Appleton  Regr 
Upon  which  this  will  is  Provd  Approvd  Allowd  ye  Exes  Appd 
&  Acceptd  that  trust  and  to  give  in  an  Inventory  in  thirty  Days. 

To  the  Honourable  Judge  of  ye  Probate  of  wills  This  may 
Certify  that  I  widow  of  ye  deceasd  Accept  of  what  my  Husband 
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has  given  me  in  his  will  &  Desire  ye  will  may  be  proved. 

Salem  July  12:1744.  the  mark  of 

Witnesses  Mary  ^  Preston 

James  Prince 
Ebenezer  Nurs 

Inventory : 

True  Inventory  of  all  and  Singular  the  Estate  Goods  &  Chatels 
&  Credits  of  John  Preston  Deed.  Prised  at  Salem  ye  13  Day  of 
July  1744  by  James  Prince  Cornelius  Tarbell  Ebenezr  Nurse 
as  Follows  vizr: 

his  Lands  66  acres  at  5£  per  Acre  £330:00:00 

Item  his  Lands  at  New  Salem  25 :00 :00 

Item  his  2  comon  rights  7 :00 :00 

(and  other  items  making  a  total  of  £418:3:0) 

John  Preston  James  Prince 

Phillip  Preston  Cornelius  Tarbell 

Ebenezer  Nurse 

Essex  ss.  July  13  1744 

Then  John  Preston  and  Philip  Preston  made  oath  to  the 
foregoing  Inventory  and  if  anything  furthered  appeared  they 
would  cause  it  to  be  added 

Before  Thos  Berry  Je  Prob. 

Account  of  Adms. 

Essex  ss.  John  Preston  only  Surviving  Exec  of  ye  Testamnt 
of  his  father  John  Preston  Late  of  Salem  Deed  his  AccC  of 
Adms  On  sd  Estate  Exhibited  to  ye  Honble  Thos  Berry  Esq 
Judge  of  Probate  of  Wills  &c.  Febry  27th  A  D.  1748. 

(Accoimt  follows ;  mentions  debts  due  Jonathan  Prince  and 
Edward  Kitchin  and  legacies  to  widow  Mary  Preston  and 
children  of  Moses  Preston  Deed.) 

Capt.  Samuel  Flint,  Capt.  Isaac  Woodbury,  Lieut. 
Stephen  Putnam,  Messrs  Israel  Andrews  and  John  An¬ 
drews,  all  of  the  County  of  Essex,  “were  authorized  and 
impowered  a  comtee  to  divide  Real  Estate  of  Mr.  John 
Preston  Late  of  Salem  into  two  equal  parts”  27  Feb. 
1748. 

Division  was  made  27  Mar.  1749.  Part  number  one 
was  laid  out  to  John  Preston;  it  consisted  of  the  dwelling 
house  and  barn  and  twenty-seven  acres  of  land  and  “one 
common  right  in  Bartholomy  Rocks.”  Part  number  two 
was  laid  out  to  the  heirs  of  Philip  Preston  and  contained 
forty  nine  acres  of  land  and  one  common  right  in  “Bar¬ 
tholomy  Rocks.” 

III.  13.  Thomas  Peeston  (Thomas,  Roger),  bom  in 
Salem  Village;  died  1742;  married  there,  June  1708, 
Anna,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Flint)  Leach,  of 
Royal  Side,  Salem,  born  about  1681. 
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Children : 

45.  Thomas,  bapt.  25  Sept.  1709  (Church,  Salem  Village). 

46.  Eebexjca,  bapt.  20  Apr.  1712  (Church,  Salem  Village),  pub. 

28  Aug.  1730,  to  William  TVefry  of  Marblehead. 

47.  Anna,  bapt.  31  Oct.  1714  (Church,  Salem'  Village)  ;  d. 

1785,  unm. 

48.  Maby,  bapt.  25  Sept.  1720  (2d  Church,  Beverly)  ;  d.  1776, 

unm. 

49.  David,  not  mentioned  in  settlement  of  estate  in  1742. 

Thomas  Preston  bought  land  in  Reading  of  Jeremiah 
Goold  in  1703,  and  he  lived  there  for  a  time  though  his 
children  were  baptized  in  Salem  Village  and  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  full  communion  there,  25  Sept.  1709.  In  1716, 
John  Leach*  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  deeded  one  half  of 
their  land  at  Royal  Side  to  their  five  daughters:  Anna, 
wife  of  Thomas  Preston,  Abigail  wife  of  John  Ganson, 
Mary  wife  of  Samuel  Putnam,  Lydia  wife  of  Benj.  Houl- 
ton  and  Ruth  wife  of  Ambrose  Hutchinson.  Thomas 
Preston  probably  soon  moved  to  Royal  Side,  for  a  daugh¬ 
ter  was  baptized  at  the  2d.  Church,  Beverly  in  1720,  and 
his  wife  Anna  was  admitted  to  full  communion  there, 
11  Hov.  1724. 

Dec.  31,  1716.  John  Ganson  of  Salem  Yeoman  &  Abi¬ 
gail  his  wife,  sold  Benjamin  Holton  and  Thomas  Preston 
“all  right  in  a  piece  of  land  at  Royal  Side  in  Salem  given 
by  my  father  Leach  to  his  five  youngest  daughters.” 

In  1719  Thomas  Preston,  husbandman,  and  wife  Anna 
of  Salem  sold  one  hundred  and  four  acres  of  land  in 
Reading,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ipswich  river,  to 
Thomas  Flint,  Jun.  of  Salem. 

In  1728  Thomas  Preston,  husbandman,  Jonathan 
Batchelder  and  John  Batchelder,  were  interested  in  thirty 
two  acres  of  upland  and  meadow  bounded  by  Thomas 
Preston’s  land,  Barney  Cove  and  the  river,  the  same  set 
off  to  Mr.  Samuel  Leach  and  four  sisters  or  their  hus¬ 
bands,  as  their  part  of  their  grand-father,  Ca.pt.  Richard 
Leach’s  estate. 

■*  John  Leach  and  Elizabeth  Flint  were  married  22  May  1667 ; 
their  children  recorded  in  Salem  were:  1.  Elizabeth,  b.  Dec. 
1668;  2.  Sarah,  b.  31  Aug.  1673;  3.  Samuel,  b.  28  Apr.  1677; 
4.  Hannah,  b.  31  Aug.  1679;  5.  Abigail,  b.  19  Jan.  1682/3;  6. 
Mary,  b.  3  Mar.  1684/5 ;  7.  Lydia,  b.  12  Jan.  1690/1 ;  8.  Ruth, 
b.  31  Mar.  1692;  9.  Elizabeth,  b.  14  May  1702;  10.  Sarah,  m. 
Samuel  Herrick,  and  their  son  Thomas  Herrick  m.  Mary 
(Leach)  Preston,  widow  of  Moses  Preston  of  Beverly. 
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Thomas  Preston  died  about  1742,  and  his  estate  was 
settled  by  a  division  recorded  in  the  Essex  Deeds,  Vol. 
84,  p.  29 : —  Indenture  between  Thomas  Preston  of 
Salem,  weaver,  William  Trefry  of  Marblehead,  mariner, 
&  Rebecca  his  wife,  Anna  Preston  &  Mary  Preston  of 
Salem  sisters  of  sd.  Thomas,  whereas  Thomas  Preston 
late  of  Salem,  yeoman,  died  seized  of  certain  land  and 
tenements  lying  in  Salem  the  property  &  possession  of 
which  (saving  widow’s  right  of  dower)  belongs  to  Thomas 
William  and  Rebecca,  Anna  &  Mary,  therefore  for  set¬ 
tlement  they  covenant  and  agree:  (then  follows  a  division 
of  the  property  among  widow  Anna  Preston  and  the 
others  before  mentioned)  ;  dated  4  June  1742. 

The  widow  Rebecca  died  about  1753,  and  her  will 
dated  14  Sept.  1747,  proved  14  May  1753,  mentions 
daughters  Anna,  Mary,  Rebecca  and  son  Thomas. 

The  will  of  Mary  Preston,  daughter  of  Thomas,  dated 
11  Oct.  1774,  and  proved  1  Apr.  1776,  gives  property  to 
sister  Anna,  single  woman. 

Administration  was  granted  on  the  estate  of  Anna 
Preston  of  Beverly,  single  woman  5  Sept.  1785,  to 
Phineas  Hovey,  with  Jeremiah  Foster  and  John  Batch- 
elder  as  sureties. 

In  1699  Thomas  had  a  seat  in  “the  second  long  seat  in 
the  galary”  of  the  church  at  Salem  Village.  His  name 
appears  on  the  tax  rate  only  in  1706. 

III.  17.  Samuel  Preston  (Samuel,  Roger),  horn  in 
Andover,  16  Mar.  1672/3;  died  there,  29  May  1717; 
married  there,  2  Apr.  1694,  Sarah,  daughter  of  John 
and  Sarah  (How)  Bridges  of  Andover;  she  married, 
second,  William  Price  of  Ashford,  Conn.  18  Oct.  1722. 

Children  born  in  Andover: 

50.  Sabah,  b.  5  Feb.  1694/5;  d.  16  Aug.  1703. 

51.  Levi,  b.  25  Oct.  1696. 

52.  Maby,  b.  31  Mar.  1699 ;  d.  15  Apr.  1754 ;  int.  27  Dec.  1718, 

to  Christopher  Lovejoy  of  Andover ;  b.  16  Feb.  1688.  Chil¬ 
dren:  1.  Christopher,  b.  1721;  2.  Christopher,  b.  11  July 
1722;  m.  Anne  Moor;  3.  Abial,  b.  21  May  1724;  d.  15 
Mar.  1729;  4.  Nathan,  b.  22  Aug.  1726;  m.  1747  Apphia 
Hoyt;  5.  Mary,  d.  10  Dec.  1729;  6.  Isaac,  bapt.  18  Apr. 
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1731 ;  d.  1811 ;  adms.  granted  widow  Mary,  4  Sept.  1732, 
and  property  divided  among  widow  and  three  children, 
Christopher,  Nathan  and  Isaac.  She  m.  2nd,  8  Aug. 
1735,  Samuel,  son  of  Benjamin  Abbott;  he  d.  29  Oct. 
1762,  and  left  property  to  Lovejoy  children. 

53.  Jemima,  b.  29  May  1701. 

54.  Joanna,  b.  1702-3;  probably  the  Joanna  Preston  who  m. 

in  Killingly,  Conn.,  5  May  1721,  Samuel  Utter,  and  had 
children:  1.  Samuel,  bapt.  27  Dec.  1724;  2.  Sarah,  bapt. 
27  Dec.  1724;  3.  Joanna,  bapt.  10  Nov.  1728;  4.  Buth, 
bapt.  30  Nov,  1735. 

55.  Sarah,  b.  - ;  m.  24  Jan.  1723/4,  John  Stacy  of 

Hampton. 

56.  Euzabeth. 

57.  Samuel,  b.  1708. 

58.  Phoebe,  twin,  b.  Apr.  1711 ;  d.  in  Sturbridge,  Mass.  1739. 

59.  Isaac,  twin,  b.  Apr.  1711. 

60.  Ruth,  b.  25  July  1713;  m.  10  May  1733,  Nathaniel  Bar¬ 

nard.  Ch. :  1.  Mary,  b.  2  June  1737;  2.  Mary,  b.  4  Dec. 
1739;  3.  Nathaniel,  b.  4  Mar.  1744.  Adms.  granted 
widow  Ruth  15  June  1752. 

61.  Caleb,  twin,  b.  3  Apr.  1716;  bapt.  8  Apr.;  d.  26  Apr.  1716. 

62.  Joshua,  twin,  b.  3  Apr.  1716;  bapt.  8  Apr. 

Administration  was  granted  2  Sept.  1717,  on  the 
estate  of  Samuel  Preston  Jun.  of  Andover,  Yeoman,  to 
widow  Sarah.  Oct.  16  1725  the  property  was  divided 
among  widow  Sarah,  eldest  son  Levi,  Mary,  Jemima,  Jo¬ 
anna,  Sarah,  Elizabeth,  Samuel,  Isaac,  Phebe,  Ruth  and 
Joshua.  Levi  Preston  sold  all  right  in  the  estate  of  his 
father,  Samuel  Preston,  to  his  mother  Sarah  Preston  of 
Andover,  12  I7ov.  1717 ;  he  soon  removed  to  Killingly, 
Conn.,  where  his  uncle  John  Preston  had  settled. 

Christopher  Lovejoy  was  appointed  guardian  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Preston,  aged  about  sixteen  years,  son  of  Samuel 
Preston,  late  of  Andover.  Jemima,  Joanna  and  Mary 
Preston,  aged  upwards  of  fourteen  years,  daughters  of 
Samuel  Preston  late  of  Andover,  chose  James  Bridges 
guardian,  26  Mar.  1718.  Mar.  3,  1725,  “Sarah  Preston, 
widow  of  Samuel  Preston  of  Andover,  alias  Sarah  Price, 
widow  of  William  Price,  late  of  Ashford,  now  a  resident 
of  Andover,”  sold  land  laid  out  to  Samuel  Preston,  deed. 

III.  21.  Jacob  Preston  (Samuel,  Roger),  bom  in 
Andover,  24  Feb.  1681 ;  died  probably  in  Ashford,  Conn. ; 
married  in  Andover,  17  June,  1702,  Sarah  Wilson, 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Lord)  Wilson,  who  was 
born  there,  31  Dec.  1678. 
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Children  bom  in  Andover: 

63.  David,  prob.  bom  1703. 

64.  Benjamin,  b.  20  Apr.  (or  May)  1705. 

65.  Jacob,  prob.  born  1707. 

66.  A  child,  b.  Oct.  1710,  to  “and  Sarah  Preston.” 

67.  WnxiAM,  b.  1711. 

68.  Joseph,  bapt.  14  Sept.  1712  (2nd  Church,  Andover). 

69.  John,  b.  19  Jan.  1715/6;  bapt.  15  Apr.  1716;  (the  date 

of  birth  is  given  18  Jan.,  in  his  grandson  Shubel’s 
Bible.) 

There  may  have  been  a  daughter  Sarah,  and  perhaps  others. 

Jacob  Preston  was  a  blacksmith,  and  was  so  styled  in 
deeds,  both  before  and  after  his  removal  from  Andover. 
The  last  record  of  him  in  Andover,  is  that  of  his  ad¬ 
mission  to  full  communion  in  the  church  in  the  south 
precinct,  Aug.  31,  1718.  His  last  sale  of  land  there 
was  Sept.  27,  1714,  when  “Jacob  Preston,  blacksmith,” 
sold  all  right  to  his  common  and  undivided  land,  to  John 
Ames  of  Boxford. 

Some  time  between  1718  and  1723,  Jacob  Preston  with 
his  family,  removed  to  Windham,  Conn.,  and  settled  in 
that  part  of  the  town  called  Windham  Village  which  in 
1786  was  set  off  as  the  town  of  Hampton.  The  first 
mention  of  him  there  is  Oct.  29,  1723,  when  Eobert  and 
Rebecca  (Preston)  Holt  of  Windham,  sold  Jacob  Pres¬ 
ton  of  Windham,  blacksmith,  upland  and  swamp  in 
Windham. 

Jacob  Preston  joined  the  church  in  Windham  in  1723, 
and  his  son  Benjamin  owned  the  covenant  Dec.  23,  1724. 
Sarah  Preston  (probably  wife  of  Jacob)  was  received 
into  full  communion  Sept.  22,  1723. 

There  were  many  transfers  of  land  from  Jacob  Pres¬ 
ton  Sen.  to  his  sons,  and  other  conveyances  by  them  and 
in  which  all  of  them  are  mentioned  except  Benjamin. 
A  few  (fbstracts  will  prove  the  relationship  conclusively: 

Jacob  Preston  Jun.  of  Windham  sold  “father  Jacob 
Preston  of  Windham  land  and  house  where  I  now  dwell” 
.  .  .  bounded  by  land  of  David  Preston,  Nov.  11,  1732. 
(Windham  Deeds,  G.  207.) 

Jacob  Preston  of  Windham  sold  “son  Joseph  Preston 
land  bought  of  son  Jacob,”  Nov.  11,  1732.  (Windham 
Deeds,  G.  207.) 


{To  he  continued.') 
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Beginning  at  Richmond,  and  running  south  and  west, 
existed  a  railway  line  reaching  to  middle  Tennessee 
through  Lynchburg  and  Chattanooga  and  to  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  by  Dalton.  The  roads  making  up  this  line  were 
as  follows:  Richmond  and  Danville,  South  Side,  Virginia 
and  Tennessee,  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  East  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Georgia,  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  and  West¬ 
ern  and  Atlantic  (Georgia  State)  R.  R. 

By  a  route  leading  due  south  from  Richmond  was  a 
railway  line  to  Weldon,  North  Carolina;  thence  via  Wil¬ 
mington  on  one  hand  and  via  Raleigh  on  the  other  to 
Kingsville,  South  Carolina;  thence  to  Augusta  and  At¬ 
lanta  on  one  hand  and  to  Macon  and  Columbus,  Georgia, 
on  the  other.  From  Florence,  South  Carolina,  there  was 
a  railroad  to  Charleston,  and  from  thence  to  Savannah. 
There  was  also  a  connection  with  Savannah  through  Au¬ 
gusta  by  Millen,  Georgia.  The  roads  making  up  this  line, 
with  the  various  branches,  were  as  follows ;  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  Petersburg,  Wilmington  and  Weldon,  Wil¬ 
mington  and  Manchester,  Raleigh  and  Gaston,  North 
Carolina,  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Northeastern  (of  S.  C.),  Georgia,  Central  of  Georgia, 
Southwestern  (of  Georgia),  Muscogee.* 

The  Macon  and  Western  R.  R.  formed  a  connection 
between  Macon  and  Atlanta.  From  Atlanta  and  Colum¬ 
bus,  Georgia,  the  Atlanta  and  La  Grange,  and  Montgomery 
and  West  Point  roads  connected  the  two  places.  The  line 
between  Montgomery  and  Mobile,  Alabama,  was  made  up 
of  the  Alabama  and  Florida  Railway  and  the  Mobile  and 
Great  Northern  road.  Between  Mobile  and  Vicksburg, 
Mississippi,  a  place  of  the  greatest  strategic  importance, 

*  Most  of  the  companies  in  this  list  form  a  part  of  the  present 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  B.  B. 
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the  Mobile  and  Ohio  and  Southern  roads  formed  the 
line. 

A  short  description  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  the 
longest  under  one  management  then  existing  in  the  United 
States,  and  probably  the  world,  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
It  was  without  doubt  the  most  important  railway  line 
in  the  entire  Southern  Confederacy,  running  as  it  did  due 
North  and  South  through  its  whole  territory. 

To  a  private  citizen  of  Mobile,  M.  J.  D.  Baldwyn,  Esq., 
belongs  the  honor  of  originating  this  magnificent  project, 
which  was  nothing  less  than  a  trunk  line  uniting  the 
Avaters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  February,  1848,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co. 
was  incorporated  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  legis¬ 
latures  of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Ken¬ 
tucky,  then  in  session  at  the  same  time — a  rare  occur¬ 
rence  which  has  not  been  since  repeated.  The  company 
was  organized  and  financed  by  the  enterprise  and  money 
of  the  people  of  Mobile. 

In  August,  1852,  the  road  was  opened  to  Citronelle, 
33  miles  from  Mobile,  and  it  was  finished  to  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  State  line,  63  miles,  on  June  18th,  1854.  It  was 
completed  through  to  Columbus,  Kentucky,  on  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  River,  just  below  its  junction  with  the  Ohio  River, 
452  miles  from  Mobile,  on  April  2d,  1861.  When  the 
last  rail  was  laid,  the  company  had  a  road  of  the  first 
class,  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  with  a  5-foot 
gauge  (which  was  not  changed  until  1884),  63-pound 
rails,  fastenings  and  other  materials  unsurpassed  in  the 
United  States,  and  supplied  with  rolling  stock  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  its  extensive  bus^ 
iness.*  As  we  shall  soon  see,  the  scourge  of  war  soon 
destroyed  this  fine  property,  leaving  it  a  wreck  and  ruin, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  hopelessly  bankrupt. 

In  addition  to  the  before-mentioned  route  to  Vicksburg, 
there  was  communication  by  steamboat  on  the  Alabama 
River  from  Montgomery  to  Selma;  thence  by  rail  to 
Demopolis;  where  there  was  a  portage  of  41/^  miles  on 
the  Tombigbee  River ;  thence  the  eastern  end  of  the  South- 

♦  From  the  MS.  records  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  E.  R.  Co.,  now 
controlled  by  the  Southern  Railroad  Co. 
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ern  R.  R.  ran  to  Vicksburg.  The  New  Orleans,  Jackson 
and  Great  Northern  and  the  Mississippi  Central  roads 
formed  a  line  from  New  Orleans  to  Corinth,  Mississippi, 
where  connection  was  made  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio. 

A  couple  of  telegrams,  sent  in  the  very  early  days  of 
the  war,  and  reproduced  here,  show  that  the  Southern 
railroad  managers  were  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
a  brilliant  strategical  move — the  capture  of  Washington 
City  and  Baltimore — which,  had  it  then  been  carried  out 
in  whole  or  part,  would  have  secured  the  inunediate  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  by  the  European 
governments. 

^‘Petersburg,  April  20,  1861. 

“L.  P.  Walker  (Secretary  of  War,  at  Montgomery) : 
Governor  Letcher  has  stopped  three  steamers  on  the  James 
River  .  .  .  They  can  put  7000  men  in  Baltimore  in 
twenty-four  hours  from  here  by  our  connections  with  the 
railroads  from  Lynchburg  to  Dalton,  Georgia.  We  can 
carry  from  five  to  seven  thousand  men  daily  at  the  rate 
of  350  miles  per  day.  Georgia  cars  can  be  run  through 
without  unloading.  The  South  Side  Railroad  is  at  the 
service  of  the  Confederate  States. 

“H.  D.  Bird,  Superintendent,  South  Side  R.  R.  Co.” 
“Petersburg,  Va.,  April  20,  1861. 

“L.  P.  Walker: 

“Colonel  Owen,  president  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
Railroad,  has  just  reached  here  from  Baltimore  by  way 
of  Norfolk.  He  witnessed  the  butchery  of  Baltimore 
citizens  by  the  Massachusetts  regiment  yesterday.  He 
states  the  city  is  in  arms  and  all  are  Southern  men  now. 
He  says  bridges  north  of  Baltimore  have  been  burned, 
and  no  more  troops  can  come  from  the  North  unless  they 
march,  and  in  large  bodies,  as  Maryland  is  rising.  Lincoln 
is  in  a  trap.  He  has  not  more  than  1200  regulars  in 
Washington  City  and  not  more  than  3000  volunteers.  We 
have  3000  at  Harper’s  Perry.  Our  boys,  numbering  400, 
went  today  to  Norfolk  .  .  .,  and  forces  are  coming  from 
Charleston  ...  As  leader  we  want  Davis.  An  hour 
now  is  worth  years  of  common  fighting.  One  dash  and 
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Lincoln  is  taken,  the  country  saved,  and  the  leader  who 
does  it  will  be  immortalized.* 

“H.  D.  Bird,  Superintendent,  South  Side  R.  R.  Co. 
“P.  S. — Pollard  knows  me.” 

Another  interesting  sidelight  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Civil  War  and  one  not  usually  known  or  touched  upon 
was  the  large  secession  feeling  existing  in  the  State  of 
Delaware.  In  the  Official  Records  are  to  be  found  letters 
from  prominent  Delawarians  to  an  equally  prominent 
Virginia  official  urging  the  former  “to  send  troops  to  stoj) 
the  hordes  of  the  ^N’orth  at  the  Susquehanna.”f  The 
conditions  which  largely  prevailed  in  the  Democratic 
party  in  Delaware  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: 
A  certain  number  of  the  relatively  small  group  which 
favored  immediate  secession  had  the  courage  of  their 
opinions  and  joined  the  Confederate  army,  including  a 
cadet  then  representing  Delaware  at  West  Point,  who, 
though  a  resident  of  Wilmington,  resigned  his  cadetship, 
went  south  and  was  killed  in  battle  fighting  against  the 
supremacy  of  the  Union.  A  much  larger  number,  though 
ardent  sympathisers  with  the  Confederate  cause,  did  not 
openly  advocate  secession,  but  seemed  to  think  the  South 
could  be  best  assisted  (and  with  less  personal  sacrifice 
to  themselves)  by  the  destruction  of  railroad  communi¬ 
cations  and  of  plants  which  manufactured  munitions  of 
war,  with  the  result  that  troops  were  constantly  required 
for  their  protection. 

In  1861  Governor  Burton  of  Delaware  commissioned 
the  then  Adjutant  General  of  the  state,  Henry  du  Pont, 
a  graduate  of  West  Point  in  the  class  of  1833  and  head 
of  the  famous  powder  company  bearing  his  name,  as 
Major  General  and  commander  of  the  Delaware  militia. 

Upon  accepting  this  appointment.  General  du  Pont 
stipulated  that  he  should  have  absolute  control  of  the 
state  troops,  and  his  first  order  directed  that  every  officer 
and  enlisted  man  in  the  military  service  of  Delaware 
should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 
As  may  well  be  supposed,  this  order  produced  the 
greatest  excitement  and  consternation  among  the  disloyal 

♦Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  I,  Vol.  II,  p.  771. 

t  Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  I,  Vol.  51,  p.  46. 
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members  of  the  Democratic  party,  who  were  counting 
upon  Confederate  success  and  secretly  discussing  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  taking  Delaware  out  of  the  Union. 

After  vain  applications  to  Major  General  du  Pont, 
they  besieged  Governor  Burton  and  had  sufficient  influ¬ 
ence  to  prevail  upon  him  to  interfere  and  suspend  the 
above  order.  This,  however,  availed  them  nothing,  as 
they  had  failed  to  appreciate  the  character  of  the  man 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  In  spite  of  the  governor’s 
weakness,  du  Pont  stood  absolutely  firm  and  immediately 
reported  to  General  John  A.  Dix,  the  Union  commander 
at  Baltimore,  that  many  officers  and  men  of  the  armed 
and  organized  state  militia  were  unwilling  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  strongly  urged 
that  national  troops  be  sent  forthwith  to  Delaware.  This 
was  promptly  done  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Union  in 
that  state,  once  for  all,  was  definitely  and  absolutely 
assured.* 

In  spite  of  many  obstacles,  the  loyal  people  of  Delaware 
did  their  full  share  during  the  Civil  War  and  their  record 
of  personal  services  in  the  field  does  not  fall  behind  that 
of  many  of  the  Northern  States — and  even  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  f 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  as  soon  as  the  secession  of 
Virginia  was  known,  the  United  States  authorities  at 
Washington  City  seized  the  steamboats  “Philadelphia,” 
“Baltimore,”  “Mt.  Vernon”  and  “Powhattan,”  controlled 
by  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  R.  R.  and 
appropriated  them  to  their  own  use  as  transports  and 
armed  men-of-war  used  to  patrol  the  Potomac  River.t 
These  steamers  had  formed  the  connection  between  the 
rail  line  coming  from  the  North  and  ending  at  Washing¬ 
ton  City  and  one  of  the  principal  railroads  leading  South, 
so  that  their  seizure  put  a  stop  to  travel  between  the  two 
sections.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  United  States 
Government  apparently  paid  the  Richmond,  Fredericks- 

*  Memoir  of  Major  General  Henry  du  Pont  (privately  printed), 
by  Colonel  Henry  A.  du  Pont. 

t  letter  of  Colonel  Henry  A.  du  Pont  to  the  author. 

t  Eecords  of  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac 
K.  R.  Co. 
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burpf  and  Potomac  E.  E.,  then  its  enemy,  for  these  steam¬ 
ers  in  May,  1862,  while  the  war  was  in  full  progress.* 

From  the  utter  absence  of  any  recorded  discussion  of 
the  subject  it  is  clear  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
no  man  of  prominence  in  the  Confederacy  foresaw  that 
the  railroads  were  to  play  a  part  of  great  importance, 
or  that  there  was  any  urgent  need  of  strengthening  them. 
Upon  the  railroad  companies  themselves  the  first  effects 
of  the  war  were  unfortunate.  The  business  depression 
which  came  with  hostilities,  the  establishment  of  the 
blockade,  and  the  discouraging  by  the  Confederate  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  exportation  of  cotton  had  greatly  and 
suddenly  reduced  traflBc  and  revenues.  Not  knowing  what 
was  ahead  of  them,  the  companies  reduced  expenses.f 
Nevertheless,  that  those  at  the  head  of  the  Southern  rail¬ 
roads  were  intensely  patriotic  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  war,  there  were  numerous 
offers  to  transport  troops  and  munitions  of  war  free  of 
charge. 

On  March  2,  1861,  C.  F.  Vance,  Secretary  of  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  Central  Eailroad,  sent  the  following  communica- 
tiont  to  Hon.  Leroy  Pope  Walker,  Secretary  of  War  of  the 
Confederacy:  “Eesolved  by  the  President  and  Directors 
of  the  Mississippi  Central  Eailroad  Company,  That  we 
tender  to  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  and  to  the  Sovereign  State  of  Mississippi,  free 
of  charge,  the  use  of  the  Mississippi  Central  Eailroad 
for  military  purposes  .  .  .”  Similar  offers  were  also 
made  by  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  and  New  Orleans  and 
Great  Northern  roads. 

As  might  be  expected,  however,  these  generous  offers  - 
could  not,  in  the  natural  order  of  events,  last  long.  A 
convention  of  railroad  presidents  held  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  in  April,  1861,  to  discuss  the  wai^time  opera¬ 
tion  of  their  companies,  made  the  following  proposals 
to  the  Confederate  Government,  which  were  accepted 

*  Records  of  the  Richmond,  Fredericksbiirg  and  Potomac 
R.  R.  Co. 

fThe  Confederate  Government  and  the  Railroads,  by  C.  W. 
Ramsdell,  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Historical 
Association,  Dec.  27,  1916. 

t  Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  IV,  Vol.  I,  pp.  120, 
228  and  236. 
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by  them,  conecrnin"  the  transportation  of  troops  and 
supplies  :* 

“That  the  several  railroad  companies  .  .  .  will  trans¬ 
port  troops  and  munitions,  upon  the  ]dan  indicated  by  the 
Quartermaster-General,  at  the  followin';  rates,  namely: 
Men,  2  cents  per  mile;  munitions,  ])rovisions,  and  ma¬ 
terials,  at  half  the  regular  local  rates. 

“That  in  .  .  .  the  present  condition  of  the  country  and 
.  .  .  that  the  money  at  the  command  of  the  Government 
may  be  required  for  other  purposes,  and  particularly  .  .  . 
for  the  defense  of  the  Confederate  States,  the  companies 
represented  in  this  convention  will,  if  it  should  become 
necessary  ...  to  make  payment  for  the  transportation 
of  troops  and  supplies  over  our  several  roads  in  the  bonds 
of  the  Confederate  States  or  in  Treasury  notes,  receive 
the  same  at  par. 

“That  the  two  foregoing  resolutions  .  .  .  take  effect 
on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1861.  .  .  .” 

As  early  as  Apidl  25,  1861,  P.  V.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Co., 
wrote  General  R.  E.  Lee,  then  commanding  the  Virginia 
State  troops  (which  had  not  yet  been  turned  over  to  the 
Confederacy)  asking  that  the  following  suggestions  for 
running  railroads  in  time  of  war  be  embodied  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  and  sent  (as  they  were)  to  all  railway  executives 
in  the  Confederacy  :f 

“1st.  Every  engine  and  car,  whether  for  freight  or 
passengers,  not  ahsolutel}'  needed  for  immediate  use, 
should  at  once  be  removed  from  any  terminus  .  .  .  which 
by  any  possibility  may  be  suddenly  invaded  by  the  enemy, 
to  some  other  point  ...  on  the  road  where  they  will  be 
secure  from  capture  and  most  available  to  the  State. 

“2d.  At  every  such  point  there  should  be  kept  a 
locomotive  .  .  .  always,  night  and  day,  fired  up,  and 
with  a  full  supply  of  wood  and  water,  and  an  engineer 
and  fireman  ready  at  a  minute’s  warning  to  run  over  the 
road  and  give  notice  of  the  enemy’s  approach.  .  .  .  For 
the  same  purposes  the  road  should  be  fully  supplied  with 

♦Official  Ttecords  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  IV,  Vol.  I,  page  269. 

t  Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  IV,  Vol.  I,  pp.  240 
end  241. 
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light  hand  cars  at  short  and  convenient  distances  along 
its  length.  .  .  .  Tar  barrels  or  other  materials  for  beacon 
fires  might  also  be  advantageously  placed  at  convenient 
stations  ...  to  give  warning  to  the  neighborhood,  to  be 
fired  only  by  the  subaltern  officers  of  the  Army,  or  of 
the  railroad  when  ordered. 

“3rd.  Every  bridge  and  important  culvert  .  .  .  should 
be  guarded  day  and  night  by  at  least  two  well  armed 
watchmen,  to  ]>rotect  them  from  being  fired  or  blown  up 
or  otherwise  injured  by  emissaries  of  the  enemy.  These 
watchmen  should  also  be  furnished  with  means  of  ob¬ 
structing  or  breaking  up  the  track  at  a  short  distance 
from  their  bridge  or  culvert  when  they  have  received 
orders  to  do  so  through  the  alarm  engine  or  hand  car,  so 
as  to  give  them  time,  after  the  enemy  is  certainly  and 
actually  near  at  hand,  ...  to  destroy  their  culvert  .  .  . 
But  without  orders  no  injury  shoiild  be  done  ...  to  any 
bridge  or  culvert.  Any  disregard  of  this  last  regulation 
might  be  most  disastrous  to  the  State  and  should  be 
severely  punished.  There  is  great  danger  of  such  disaster 
from  the  violence  of  excited  or  panic-stricken  persons  .  .  ., 
and  a  strong  guard  may  be  needed  to  prevent  it. 

“4th.  Engineers  and  machinists  should  be  instructed 
on  the  certain,  .  .  .  and  near  approach  ...  of  the  enemy 
to  remove  and  carry  away  or  .  .  .  conceal  the  main  con¬ 
necting  rods  of  their  engines,  whether  on  the  road  or  in 
any  engine  house  or  workshop,  thus  thoroughly  disabling 
without  permanently  injuring,  the  engines. 

“5th.  All  burden,  box,  or  house  cars  should  at  once 
have  cleats  of  wood,  fastened  at  suitable  heights  and 
distances  to  their  inner  sides,  with  strong  planks,  cut  to- 
the  exact  inner  width  of  the  car,  to  place  them  as  seats 
for  troops,  when  more  are  to  be  transported  than  can 
be  carried  in  the  passenger  cars.  When  not  used  for 
this  purpose  these  planks  should  be  laid  flat  on  the  floor 
of  the  car,  so  as  .  .  .  when  not  needed  ...  to  leave 
it  free  for  freight. 

“6th.  Every  railroad  company  should  at  once  strengthen 
all  its  open  flat  ears,  and,  .  .  .  build  others  of  the  strong¬ 
est  pattern  and  material,  for  the  transportation  of  heavy 
ordnance. 


Photograph  taken  in  1865 
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“7th.  Safety  to  lives  and  the  protection  to  both  trains 
and  roads  from  destruction  by  collisions  make  it  impera¬ 
tively  necessary  that  all  trains  should  be  regulated  in  their 
speed  and  movements  by  no  one  except  the  conductors 
or  engineers  of  such  trains,  in  accordance  with  the  regu¬ 
lations  and  time  tables  of  the  companies.  Disregard  of 
this  regulation  will  inevitably  result  in  collisions,  with 
all  their  consequent  injuries  to  persons,  to  the  road,  and 
to  the  State,  and  obstruction  and  privation  of  the  use 
of  the  road  and  machinery  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time.  It  cannot  be  too  rigorously  observed  and  enforced. 

“Endorsement:  The  within  suggestions  to  be  embodied 
in  a  circular  to  the  president  of  every  railroad: 
K.  E.  Lee.” 

The  Advisory  Council  of  Virginia  on  April  25,  1861, 
also  passed  a  resolution  excusing  all  railroad  employees 
from  military  service. 

In  a  letter  written  about  the  same  date  to  General  Lee, 
President  Daniel  complained: 

“That  the  engines  and  trains  are  run  on  this  road  by 
the  military  authorities  between  Fredericksburg  and  the 
Potomac  River  with  very  unnecessary  frequency,  wear¬ 
ing  out  our  engines  (which  should  especially  now  be  care¬ 
fully  husbanded),  and  preventing  the  carriage  by  the 
usual  trains  of  the  wood  which  is  necessary  for  the 
engines,  and  which  is  rapidly  being  consumed.  But  far 
more  than  all  these  considerations  is  the  hourly  danger 
of  collisions  and  a  consequent  disabling  of  the  road.” 

Soon  after  this,  in  May,  1861,  a  force  of  238  men 
commanded  by  Colonel  P.  St.  George  Cocke,*  a  graduate 
of  West  Point,  was  especially  organized  by  the  State  of 
Virginia  to  guard  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  R.  R.  In 
the  very  early  stages  of  the  war  the  magnitude  of  the 
impending  struggle  was  so  little  realized  that  in  this 
same  year  and  month  when  Edward  C.  Marshall,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Manassas  Gap  R.  R.,  called  the  attention  of 
the  Virginia  authorities  to  the  fact  that  a  quantity  of 
iron  rails  imported  by  his  company  were  then  lying  in 
bond  at  a  wharf  in  Alexandria  and  should  as  soon  as 

*  Colonel  Cooke  afterwards  mysteriously  committed  suicide  at 
his  home  near  lliehmond.  in  December,  1861. 
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possible  be  removed  further  into  the  interior  of  the  star.*! 
(Alexandria  was  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1801,  occupied 
by  a  small  body  of  Virginia  troops)  the  Governor  and 
Council  decided  that  the  U.  S.  custom  house  at  Alexan¬ 
dria  should  in  no  way  be  interfered  with  !* 

General  “Stonewall”  Jackson,  however,  was  burdene*! 
by  no  such  scruples  and  resorted  to  the  following  trick,  at 
Harper’s  Ferry,  also  in  May,  1861,  to  secure  much  needed 
additional  rolling  stock  for  the  Virginia  railways. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  was  then  double  tracked 
between  Point  of  Bocks  and  Martinsburg,  a  distance  of 
about  25  or  30  miles.  The  coal  traffic  going  east  was 
immense,  as  the  United  States  authorities  were  accumu¬ 
lating  supplies  of  coal  on  the  seaboard.  These  coal  trains 
passed  Harper’s  Ferry  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night, 
and  thus  furnishe*!  Jackson  with  a  pretext  for  arranging 
a  brilliant  “scoop.”  He  complained  to  President  Garrett 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  that  the  east-bound  night 
trains  disturbed  the  repose  of  his  troops,  and  requested 
a  change  of  schedule  that  would  pass  all  east-bound  trains 
by  Harper’s  Ferry  between  11  and  1  o’clock  in  the  day 
time. 

Mr.  Garrett  complied,  but  since  the  empty  cars  west 
bound  were  sent  up  the  road  at  night.  General  Jackson 
again  complained  that  the  nuisance  Avas  as  great  ns 
ever,  and,  as  the  road  had  two  tracks,  said  he  must  insist 
that  the  west-bound  trains  should  pass  during  the  same 
two  hours  as  those  going  east.  Mr.  Garrett  promptly 
acceded  again.  One  daA',  as  soon  as  the  schedule  was 
working  at  its  best.  General  Jackson  sent  Colonel  John 
D.  Imboden  with  a  force  of  men  across  to  the  Maryland 
side  of  the  river  at  11  o’clock,  and,  letting  all  west-bound 
trains  pass  till  12  o’clock,  to  permit  none  to  go  east,  and 
at  12  o’clock  to  obstruct  the  road  so  that  it  Avould  require 
several  days  to  repair  it.  He  ordered  the  reverse  to  be 
done  at  Martinsburg.  Thus  be  caught  all  the  trains  that 
were  going  east  or  west  between  those  points,  and  these 
he  ran  up  to  Winchester,  32  miles  on  the  branch  road, 
where  they  AA'crc  safe,  and  Avhence  they  Avere  removed  on 

*  Official  Kecords  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  I,  Vol.  51,  p.  60. 
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the  turnpike  by  horse  poicer  to  the  Manassas  Gap  R.  R. 
at  Strasburg,  Virginia.  The  loss  crippled  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  seriously  for  some  time,  and  the  gain  to  the 
scantily  stocked  Virginia  roads  of  the  same  gauge  was 
invaluable.* 

The  railroad  from  Harper’s  I’erry  to  Winchester, 
known  as  the  Winchester  and  Potomac  R.  R.,  was  a 
cheaply  built  line  with  a  “flat”  rail  (much  like  the  old 
fashioned  horse  car  track)  and  in  such  bad  order  that 
trains  on  it  could  never  make  over  12  miles  an  hour  and 
running  off  the  track  was  almost  a  daily  occurrence. 

In  September,  1861,  through  the  efforts  of  Blanton 
Duncan  and  other  prominent  Southern  sympathisers  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  nearly  all  the  rolling  stock  of 
the  Louisville  and  Kashville  R.  R.  was  run  down  the 
road  to  Kashville,  which  for  some  time  prevented  the 
Union  forces  from  making  any  movement  of  magnitude 
against  the  latter  city.f 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run  fought  on  July  21,  1861,  was  wou  by  the  Con¬ 
federates  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston’s  army  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley  was  able 
to  join  General  Beauregard’s  forces  at  the  very  nick  of 
time  while  the  battle  was  in  progress.  The  Manassas 
Gap  R.  R.  was  of  vital  importance  during  this  transfer 
of  troops  and  without  its  aid,  feeble  as  it  was,  the  junction 
could  not  have  been  effected  in  time.  This  road,  poorly 
built  and  equipped,  promptly  broke  down  under  the 
sudden  stress  of  traffic  laid  upon  it.  Its  few  employees, 
some  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  of  doubtful  loyalty  to 
the  Southern  cause,t  were  so  overworked  that  they  refused 
to  operate  trains  at  night  and,  apparently,  were  allowed 
to  have  their  o\vn  way!  Even  then,  owing  to  the  crude 
system  of  train  operation  then  in  vogue,  there  were  de¬ 
lays  and  collisions.  In  1916  when  some  15,000  United 

•Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  Vol.  I,  p.  123. 

t  OflBcial  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  I,  Vol.  52,  p.  151. 

J  During  a  transfer  of  troops  on  the  Manassas  Gap  R.  R. 
some  time  before  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Colonel  J.  D.  Imboden 
said  (“Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,”  Vol.  1)  that  the 
engineer  let  his  fire  go  down  and  stalled  the  train.  “A  cocked 
revolver  induced  him  to  fire  up  and  go  ahead.” 
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States  troops  were  mobilized  on  the  Mexican  border,  there 
were  bitter  compaints  because  these  soldiers  were  not 
transported  in  Pullman  cars.  The  World  War  coming 
a  few  months  after  this  soon  put  an  end  to  such  luxurious 
demands,  still  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  recall  the  methods 
of  railway  troop  transportation  in  1861-G5. 

In  those  days  in  the  South  such  a  thing  as  even  ordinary 
passenger  cars  for  the  use  of  the  enlisted  men  was  never 
heard  of.  Kor  were  any  provided  for  the  use  of  com¬ 
missioned  officers  either,  unless  they  were  of  high  rank. 
The  rolling  stock  used  by  the  Confederate  troops  (when 
they  were  lucky  enough  to  be  transported  by  rail)  were 
the  box  and  freight  cars  of  that  period.  Among  them 
were  cattle  cars,  flat  or  platform  cars,  and  in  general 
every  other  kind  of  freight  car  that  could  be  procured. 
In  addition  to  filling  the  insides  of  the  cars,  the  soldiers 
would  clamber  upon  the  roofs  thereof  and  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  every  foot  of  space;  it  was  not  even  unusual 
for  several  men  to  ride  on  the  cow  catcher  of  the  loco¬ 
motive.  The  engines  used  wood  for  fuel;  the  screens 
of  the  smoke  stacks  were  very  coarse,  some  were  not  pro¬ 
vided  with  any  at  all,  the  big  cinders  pattered  down  like 
hail  and  at  the  journey’s  end  the  military  passengers 
were  as  dirty  and  black  as  any  regiment  of  negro  soldiers 
in  the  Union  Army. 

John  McElroy,  a  United  States  soldier  who  was  trans¬ 
ported  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  by  rail  from  Audersonville 
to  Savannah  towards  the  end  of  the  war  said:*  “Appar¬ 
ently  there  was  difficulty  in  supplying  the  railroads  with 
lubricants  and  there  had  been  no  oil  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  R.  R.  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  for  the 
screeches  of  the  dry  axles  revolving  in  the  worn-out  boxes 
were  agonizing.  Something  would  break  on  the  cars  or 
blow  out  on  the  engine  every  few  miles,  necessitating  a 
long  stop  for  repairs.  Then  there  was  no  supply  of  fuel 
along  the  line.  When  the  engine  ran  out  of  wood  it 
would  halt,  and  a  couple  of  negroes  riding  on  the  tender 
would  assail  a  fence  or  a  fallen  tree  with  their  axes,  and 
after  an  hour  of  much  hard  chopping,  would  pile  sufficient 

*  “Andersonville,”  by  .John  McElroy,  Vol.  II,  p.  177. 
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wood  upon  the  tender  to  enable  us  to  renew  our  journey.'’ 

So  much  has  always  been  made  of  the  cruel  treatment 
received  by  Union  prisoners  of  war  in  Confederate  stock¬ 
ades  that  it  seems  but  fair  to  state  a  case  where  Con¬ 
federate  prisoners  in  transit  from  Elmira,  New  York, 
to  Baltimore  early  in  1865,  were  most  inhumanly  treated. 
Unfortunately  other  instances  of  the  same  nature  are  also 
to  be  found  in  the  Official  Records. 

Extracts  from  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Trot¬ 
ter,  in  charge  of  the  detachment,  as  to  transportation : 

“The  train  left  Elmira  at  5  P.  M.,  Feb.  13  (1865), 
and  reached  Baltimore,  via  Northern  Central  R.  R.,  at 
10  A.  M.  February  15,  after  many  delays.  During  the 
night  of  Feb.  14  neither  water  nor  lights  were  provided 
for  any  car  upon  the  train,  as  required  by  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  and  three  of  the  prisoners  died  from  con¬ 
tinued  exposure.  The  train  consisted  of  seventeen  cars, 
with  only  one  brakeman  for  the  entire  number,  to  which 
ten  or  more  cattle  cars  were  added  when  the  train  left 
Williamsport  ...  I  would  beg  leave  to  call  attention 
to  the  indifference  of  the  officials  of  the  Northern  Central 
R.  R.,  who  paid  not  the  least  attention  to  repeated  appli¬ 
cations  for  lights  in  the  cars,  which  I  was  finally  com¬ 
pelled  to  purchase  myself.  Neither  did  they  supply  any 
water  or  fuel  after  the  train  left  Elmira.  .  .  .* 

“B.  F.  Tracy,  Col.  127th  U.  S.  Colored  Troops.” 

It  was  thought  a  wonderful  innovation  when  in  1862 
the  Virginia  Central  Railroad  rebuilt  two  of  their  pas¬ 
senger  coaches  as  ambulance  carsf  to  convey  sick  and 

*  Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  II,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  232. 

t  There  were  no  sleeping-cars  in  use  on  any  of  the  Southern 
railroads  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  efxcept  one  or  two  on 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Ohio  &  Mississippi  railroads.  They 
had  but  just  come  into  existence,  in  a  crude  form,  in  the  North, 
on  the  New  York  Central  R.  R.  in  1859.  The  Civil  War  caused 
the  adoption  of  sleeping-cars  between  Boston  and  New  York, 
and  the  first  Pullman  car  dates  from  1865.  The  height  of  ante¬ 
bellum  comfort  in  railroad  travel  was  thought  to  have  been 
reached  when  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  R.  R.  fitted  some  of  its 
passenger  cars  with  canvas  skirts  and  aprons,  supposed  to 
confine  all  dust  beneath  the  fioors  and  send  it  whirling  forth 
in  one  dense  cloud  from  under  the  rearmost  platforms. 
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wounded  men  from  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.* 

As  in  the  World  War  men  of  certain  occupations  or 
trades  formed  themselves  into  regimental  units.  Thus 
in  the  Union  Army  the  89th  Illinois  infantry  was  almost 
wholly  composed  of  railroad  men  recruited  from  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  while  the  8th  Missouri  infantry  was  made 
up  of  St.  Louis,  Mississippi  River  steamboat  men.f 
Strange  to  say,  during  the  Civil  War,  no  use  appears 
to  have  been  made  of  these  men  for  the  duties  in  which 
they  were  especially  trained.  They  were  used  as  ordinary 
infantry  and  nothing  more.t 

The  most  important  railroad  to  the  Confederacy  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  the  Virginia  Central  (now  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio),  running  as  it  did  between  Richmond  and  the 
fertile  Shenandoah  Valley,  the  source  of  a  large  part  of 
the  supplies  for  General  Lee’s  army.  Constant  transfers 
of  troops  also  took  place  on  this  line,  whose  Chief 
Engineer  and  Superintendent,  H.  D.  Whitcomb,  a  North¬ 
erner,  fortunately,  happened  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  rail¬ 
road  men  in  the  South.  The  beginning  of  the  war  found 
the  Virginia  Central  possessed  of  34  passenger  and  bag¬ 
gage  cars,  210  freight  cars  of  all  kinds  and  28  locomo¬ 
tives,  the  largest  of  which,  the  “General  Beauregard,”  a 
new  engine  just  completed  by  the  Mason  Works  at  Taun¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  had  cylinders  15  x  22  inches,  and  drivers 
5  feet  in  diameter.  Many  of  the  company’s  other  loco¬ 
motives  were  described  as  being  “too  light  to  be  of  real 
service,”  and  “should  be  exchanged  as  soon  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers.” 

Before  the  war,  traffic  on  all  the  Southern  railroads 
had  been  very  light.  Its  sudden  increase  due  to  the  move¬ 
ment  of  troops  and  supplies  was,  naturally,  attended  by 
accidents  of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature.  The  confusion 
was  not  made  less  by  the  crude  system  of  train  operation 

♦Eecords  of  the  Virginia  Central  R.  R.,  now  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio. 

t  Forty  Years  on  the  Rail,  by  C.  B.  George,  and.  The  Conquest 
of  the  Missouri,  by  J.  M.  Hanson. 

t  Those  at  the  head  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Railroads  during 
the  Civil  War  were  given  military  rank,  such  as  General  Haupt, 
Colonels  McCallum,  Devereux,  etc.,  but  the  employees  were 
purely  civilians,  and  the  roads  were  run  on  a  “civilian”  basis. 
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in  vogue.  Xo  use,  or  but  very  little,  was  made  of  the 
telegi-aph  for  the  movement  of  trains  and  the  worries 
and  responsibilities  of  railroad  officials  during  the  Civil 
War  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  following 
quotations  from  the  records  of  the  Virginia  Central  R.  R. 
which  were  most  courteously  thrown  open  to  the  author 
by  the  officials  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway: 

“About  the  15th  of  July  (1861),  two  trains  conveying 
a  regiment  of  !North  Carolina  volunteers  left  Richmond 
at  night.  The  first  train  left  Hanover  Junction  25  min¬ 
utes  in  advance  of  the  second.  While  the  first  train  was 
taking  on  wood  and  water  at  Beaver  Dam  station,  the 
second  train  ran  into  it,  wounding  four  soldiers.  .  .  . 

“The  usual  instructions  to  be  careful  in  following  a 
preceding  train  was  given  in  writing  to  the  conductor  of 
the  second  train  before  it  started  from  Richmond.  At 
the  time  it  was  difficult  to  get  engineers  acquainted  with 
the  road.  The  engineer  on  this  train,  although  recently 
employed,  had  been  over  the  road  .  .  .  often  enough  to 
know  where  the  stations  were  and  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  this  accident,  except  from  his  great  carelessness.  He 
was  dismissed. 

“On  the  11th  day  of  August  (1861)  a  violent  rain 
fell  at  Hanover  Junction.  The  culverts  and  small  bridges 
in  the  vicinity  did  not  afford  sufficient  passages  for  the 
water,  and  four  serious  breaches  were  made  in  the  road. 
A  train  containing  600  troops,  drawn  by  two  locomotives, 
left  Richmond  late  in  the  evening  and  arrived  safely  at 
Hanover  Junction.  There  had  not  been  enough  .  .  . 
rain  there  ...  to  occasion  any  uneasiness  in  the  minds 
of  the  conductors  and  engineers.  .  .  .  When  the  train 
left  that  station,  although  it  was  moving  very  slowly  at 
the  time,  it  ran  into  the  first  of  the  breaches,  which  was 
at  a  point  where  it  would  scarcely  be  expected.  One  of 
the  soldiers  was  instantly  killed,  another  died  the  next 
day  from  his  injuries.  Several  others  were  wounded, 
some  of  them  severely. 

“As  soon  as  the  breach  nearest  the  Junction  was  re¬ 
ported,  orders  were  despatched  to  the  station  agent  to 
send  a  man  with  a  lantern  to  warn  the  troop  train  of 
the  danger.  .  .  •  The  man  returned,  saying  it  was 
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impossible  to  cross  the  breach;  be  was  sent  back  with 
orders  to  remain  there  if  he  could  not  cross  it.  It  was 
crossed  shortly  afterwards  by  two  persons  who  were  on 
the  train  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  from  whom  it  was 
learned  what  had  occurred.” 

The  experiences  of  a  amateur  and  impressed  engineer 
running  a  Confederate  troop  train  in  Kentucky  in  18(51 
will  also  be  found  interesting: 

‘‘On  the  17th  of  December,  1861,  I  left  Camp  Beaure¬ 
gard,  Tennessee,  with  a  car-load  of  ammunition,  attached 
to  a  train  of  twenty-five  box  cars,  containing  the  27th 
Tennessee  regiment.  Colonel  Kit  Williams  commanding, 
for  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  where  a  battle  was  ex¬ 
pected.  Colonel  Williams’  orders  were,  to  go  through 
with  all  possible  dispatch.  Here  was  a  new  field  for 
observation  to  me,  and  one  of  great  interest.  As  soon 
as  I  saw  my  special  charge,  the  car  of  ordnance,  all 
right,  I  doffed  my  uniform  for  a  fatigue  dress,  and  took 
my  position  with  the  engineer,  determined  to  learn  all 
I  could  of  the  management  of  the  locomotive.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  I  acquired  pretty  nearly  cost  me  my  life,  as  will 
soon  be  seen, — a  new  illustration  that  ‘a  little  knowledge 
is  a  dangerous  thing.’ 

“We  left  Feliciana  in  the  morning,  and  ran  down  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  railroad  to  Union  City,  18 
miles,  thence  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road  to  Hum¬ 
boldt,  which  we  reached  by  five  o’clock  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  It  had  now  grown  dusk.  During  this  time,  I  had 
mastered  the  working  of  the  engine,  when  all  was  in  good 
order;  had  noted  the  amount  of  steam  necessary  to  run 
the  train,  the  uses  of  the  various  parts  of  the  engine,  and 
had  actually  had  the  handling  of  the  locomotive  much  of 
the  way.  When  we  reached  Humboldt,  where  we  took 
the  Memphis  and  Clarksville  railroad  for  Paris  and  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green,  the  engineer,  Charles  Little,  refused  to  run 
the  train  on  during  the  night,  as  he  was  not  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  road,  and  thought  it  dangerous.  In 
addition,  the  headlight  of  the  locomotive  being  out  of 
order,  and  the  oil  frozen,  he  could  not  make  it  burn,  and 
he  could  not  possibly  run  without  it.  Colonel  Williams 
grew  angry,  probably  suspecting  him  of  Union  sentiments/ 
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and  of  wishinfr  to  delay  the  train,  cursed  him  rather 
roundly,  and  at  length  told  him  he  should  run  it  under 
a  guard;  adding,  to  the  guard  already  on  the  engine,  ‘If 
any  accident  occurs,  shoot  the  cursed  Yankee.’  Little 
was  a  Northern  man.  Upon  the  threat  thus  enforced, 
the  engineer  seemed  to  yield,  and  prepared  to  start  the 
train.  As  if  having  forgotten  an  important  matter,  he 
said,  hastily,  ‘Oh,  I  must  have  some  oil,’  and  stepping 
down  off  the  locomotive,  walked  toward  the  engine  house. 
When  he  was  about  twenty  yards  from  the  cars,  the  guard 
thought  of  their  duty,  and  one  of  them  followed  Little, 
and  called  upon  him  to  halt;  but  in  a  moment  he  was 
behind  the  machine  shop,  and  off  in  the  dense  woods,  in 
the  deep  darkness.  The  commotion  soon  brought  the 
Colonel  and  a  crowd,  and  while  they  were  cursing  each 
other  all  round,  the  fireman  .^.nd  most  of  the  hrakemen 
slipped  off,  and  here  we  were  with  no  means  of  getting 
ahead.  All  this  time  I  had  stood  on  the  engine,  rather 
enjoying  the  melee,  but  taking  no  part  in  it,  when  Colonel 
Williams,  turning  to  me,  said, 

“  ‘Can  not  you  run  the  engine  V 

“I  replied,  ‘No,  sir.’ 

“  ‘You  have  been  on  it  as  we  came  down.’ 

“  ‘Yes,  sir,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.’ 

“  ‘Don’t  you  know  how  to  start  and  stop  her  V 

“  ‘Yes,  that  is  easj  enough ;  but  if  anything  should  go 
wrong  I  could  not  adjust  it.’ 

“  ‘No  difference,  no  difference,  sir;  I  must  be  at  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  tomorrow,  and  you  must  put  us  through!’ 

“I  looked  him  in  the  eye,  and  said  calmly,  ‘Colonel 
Williams,  I  cannot  voluntarily  take  the  responsibility  of 
managing  a  train  with  a  thousand  men  aboard,  nor  will 
I  he  forced  to  do  it  under  a  guard  who  know  nothing 
about  an  engine,  and  who  would  be  as  likely  to  shoot  me 
for  doing  my  duty  as  failing  to  do  it;  but  if  you  will 
find  among  the  men  a  fireman,  send  away  this  guard, 
and  come  yourself  on  the  locomotive,  I  will  do  the  best 
I  can.’ 

“And  now  commenced  my  apprenticeship  in  ruiming  a 
Secession  railroad  train,  with  a  Kebel  regiment  on  board. 
The  engine  behaved  admirably  and  I  b^an  to  feel  quite 
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safe,  for  it  obeyed  every  command  I  gave  it,  as  if  it 
acknowledged  me  its  rightful  lord. 

“I  could  not  but  be  startled  at  the  position  in  which  I 
was  placed,  holding  in  my  hand  the  lives  of  more  than 
a  thousand  men,  running  a  train  of  twenty-five  cars  over 
a  road  I  had  never  seen,  running  without  a  headlight, 
and  the  road  so  dark  that  I  could  only  see  a  rod  or  two 
ahead,  and,  to  crown  all,  knowing  almost  nothing  of  the 
business.  Of  course  I  ran  slowly,  about  ten  miles  an 
hour,  and  never  took  my  hand  off  the  throttle  or  my  eye 
from  the  road.  The  colonel  at  length  grew  confident, 
and  almost  confidential,  and  did  most  of  the  talking,  as 
I  had  no  time  for  conversation.  When  we  had  run  about 
thirty  miles,  and  everything  was  going  well.  Colonel 
Williams  concluded  to  walk  back,  on  the  top  of  the  box 
cars,  to  a  passenger  car  which  was  attached  to  the  rear 
of  the  train  and  occupied  by  the  officers. 

“This  somewhat  hazardous  move  he  commenced  just 
as  we  struck  a  stretch  of  trestle  work  which  carried  the 
road  over  a  gorge  some  fifty  feet  deep.  As  the  locomo¬ 
tive  reached  the  end  of  the  trestle  work  the  grade  rose  a 
little,  and  I  could  see  through  a  deep  cut  which  the 
road  ran  into,  an  obstruction.  What  it  was,  or  how 
far  ahead,  I  had  almost  no  conception;  but  quick  as 
thought — and  thought  is  quick  as  lightning  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances — I  whistled  for  brakes,  shut  off  the  steam, 
and  waited  the  collision.  I  would  have  reversed  the 
engine,  but  a  fear  that  a  reversal  of  its  action  would 
crowd  up  the  cars  on  the  trestle  work  and  throw  them 
into  the  gorge  below,  forbade;  nor  was  there  wisdom  in 
jumping  off,  as  the  steep  embankments  on  either  side 
would  prevent  escape  from  the  wreck  of  the  cars  when 
the  collision  came.  All  this  was  decided  in  an  instant  of 
time,  and  I  calmly  awaited  the  shock  which  I  saw  was 
unavoidable.  Though  the  speed,  which  was  very  moder¬ 
ate  before,  was  considerably  diminished  in  the  fifty  yards 
between  the  obstacle  and  the  head  of  the  train,  I  saw 
that  we  would  certainly  run  into  the  rear  of  another  train, 
which  was  the  obstruction  I  had  seen. 

“The  first  car  struck  was  loaded  with  hay  and  grain. 
My  engine  literally  split  it  in  two,  throwing  the  hay  right 
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and  left,  and  scattering  the  grain  like  chaff.  The  next 
car,  loaded  with  horses,  was  in  like  manner  torn  to  pieces, 
and  the  horses  piled  upon  the  sides  of  the  road.  The  third 
car,  loaded  with  tents  and  camp  equipage,  seemed  to  pre¬ 
sent  greater  resistance,  as  the  locomotive  only  reached  it, 
and  came  to  a  standstill. 

“My  emotions  during  these  moments  were  most  pe¬ 
culiar.  I  watched  the  remorseless  pressure  of  the  engine 
with  almost  admiration.  It  appeared  to  he  deliberate, 
and  resolute,  and  insatiable.  The  shock  was  not  great, 
the  advance  seemed  very  slow;  but  it  plowed  on  through 
car  after  car  with  a  steady  and  determined  course,  which 
suggested  at  that  critical  moment  a  vast  and  resistless 
living  agent.  When  motion  ceased,  I  knew  my  time  of 
trial  was  near;  for  if  Colonel  Williams  had  not  been 
thrown  from  the  top  of  the  cars  into  the  gorge  below,  he 
would  soon  he  forward  to  execute  his  threat — to  shoot  me 
if  any  accident  occurred.  I  stepped  out  of  the  cab  on 
the  railing  running  along  to  the  smoke  stack,  so  as  to  be 
out  of  view  to  one  coming  forward  toward  the  engine,  and 
yet  to  have  him  in  the  full  light  of  the  lantern  which  hung 
in  the  cab. 

“Exactly  as  I  had  surmised — for  I  had  seen  a  speci¬ 
men  of  his  fierce  temper  and  recklessness — ^he  came  stamp¬ 
ing  and  cursing ;  and  jumping  from  the  car  on  to  the  ten¬ 
der,  he  drew  a  pistol,  and  cried  out,  ‘Where  is  that  cursed 
engineer,  that  did  this  pretty  job?  I’ll  shoot  him  the 
minute  I  lay  eyes  on  him.’ 

“I  threw  up  my  six-shooter  so  that  the  light  of  the 
lantern  shone  upon  it,  while  he  could  see  me  but  indis¬ 
tinctly  if  at  all,  and  said  with  deliberation,  ‘Colonel 
Williams,  if  you  raise  your  pistol  you  are  a  dead  man; 
don’t  stir,  but  listen  to  me.  I  have  done  just  what  any 
man  must  have  done  under  the  circumstances.  I  stopped 
the  train  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I’ll  convince  you  of  it, 
if  you  are  a  reasonable  man;  but  not  another  word  of 
shooting,  or  you  go  down.’ 

“  ‘Don’t  shoot,  don’t  shoot,’  he  cried. 

“  ‘Put  up  your  pistol  and  so  will  I,’  I  replied. 

“He  did  so,  and  came  forward,  and  I  explained  the 
impossibility  of  seeing  the  train  sooner,  as  I  had  no 
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headlight,  and  they  had  carelessly  neglected  to  leave  a  light 
on  the  rear  of  the  other  train.  I  advised  the  choleric 
colonel  to  go  forward  and  expend  his  wrath  and  curses  on 
the  conductor  of  the  forward  train,  that  had  stopped  in 
such  a  place,  and  sent  out  no  signal  man  in  the  rear,  nor 
even  left  a  red  light.  He  acknowledged  that  I  was  right.  I 
then  informed  him  that  I  was  an  officer  in  the  ordnance 
department,  and  was  in  charge  of  a  shipment  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  Bowling  Green  (Kentucky),  and  would  have  him 
court-martialed  when  we  reached  there,  unless  he  apolo¬ 
gized  for  the  threats  he  had  made.  This  information  had 
a  calming  effect  on  the  colonel,  who  at  heart  was  really  a 
clever  fellow.  He  afterward  came  and  begged  my  par¬ 
don  ;  we  shook  hands  cordially,  and  were  good  friends. 

“Having  settled  this  talk  of  shooting,  and  put  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  where  it  belonged,  we  had  time  to  look  at 
the  damage  done  by  the  collision.  It  was  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  what  it  might  and  would  have  been,  if  we 
had  been  running  at  high  speed.  Even  as  it  was,  it  stirred 
up  the  sleeping  men  not  a  little.  The  front  train  con¬ 
tained  a  regiment  of  men,  most  of  whom  were  asleep, 
while  the  employees  were  repairing  an  accident  to  one 
of  the  truck  wheels  of  a  car.  They  had  it  ‘jacked  up,’ 
and  had  all  lights  available,  including  the  one  from  the 
rear  of  the  train,  to  aid  in  their  repairs.  When  we 
struck  them  they  were  driven  ahead  some  thirty  feet,  and 
of  course  their  disabled  car  was  still  more  damaged. 
Our  men  were  all  suddenly  waked  up,  and  some  of  them 
slightly  bruised.  The  colonel  himself  was  thrown  down 
by  the  shock,  but  fortunately  did  not  roll  off  the  car,  and 
was  but  little  injured;  and  there  were  no  lives  lost,  ex¬ 
cept  of  three  of  the  horses.  But  we  had  a  toilsome  night 
of  it.  The  debris  of  the  three  cars  which  had  been 
smashed  up  was  carried  back  through  the  cut,  between 
the  train  and  the  steep  sides,  and  thrown  down  into  the 
gorge,  off  the  trestle  work.  The  dead  horses  were  drawn 
up  the  bank  with  ropes,  and  the  front  train  put  in  run¬ 
ning  order,  after  six  hours  of  hard  work  by  as  many  men 
as  could  be  employed  in  such  narrow  quarters.  As  the 
day  broke,  the  forward  train  moved  off ;  in  a  few  minutes 
more  we  followed,  and  reached  Paris,  Kentucky,  by  seven 
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o’clock,  A.  M.,  December  18,  1861.  Thus  began  and 
ended  my  railroad  engineering  in  Rebeldom.  At  Paris 
they  found  a  professional  runner,  and  I  resumed  my  uni¬ 
form,  very  thankful  to  get  out  of  the  profession  so  credit¬ 
ably,  Reader,  the  next  time  I  run  a  railroad  train  in 
such  circumstances,  may  you  be  there  to  see  it.”* 

When  in  the  early  part  of  1861  the  Confederate  Gov¬ 
ernment  began  the  then  gigantic  task  of  assembling  an 
army  in  Virginia,  one  serious  weakness  of  the  transpor¬ 
tation  system  was  distinctly  revealed.  At  such  points  as 
Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  Bristol,  Lynchburg,  Savannah, 
Augusta,  Charlotte,  Raleigh,  Wilmington,  and  Petersburg 
— and  there  were  many  others — the  roads  terminating  in 
those  towns  did  not  connect  with  each  other  and  some¬ 
times  were  not  even  of  the  same  gauge.  Freight  had  to 
be  unloaded  at  one  depot,  hauled  across  town,  and  re¬ 
loaded  on  cars  at  the  other.  Passengers  had  frequently 
to  wait  over  until  the  next  day.  Since  this  arrangement 
made  business  for  hotels  and  transfer  companies,  the  vari¬ 
ous  towns  involved  looked  upon  it  with  favor  as  a  valu¬ 
able  asset  and  although  their  patriotism  was  appealed  to, 
opposed  every  attempt  to  provide  connections  for  through 
traffic,  f 

Even  where  the  tracks  connected,  the  freight  had  to 
be  unloaded  and  reloaded  on  other  cars,  since  no  company, 
if  it  could  help  itself,  was  willing  to  entrust  its  cars  to 
another  corporation.  Frequently  troops  and  stores  so 
unloaded  would  be  compelled  to  wait  days  and  even  weeks 
before  they  could  move  on  to  the  next  terminus.  Stores 
accumulated,  confusion,  further  delays  and  heavy  losses 
resulted.  In  1862,  Mr.  Goodman,  President  of  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  Central  R.  R.,  proposed  to  the  Administration  in 
Richmond,  that  the  Confederate  Government  build  some 
300  or  400  freight  cars  of  its  own  which  he  thought  could 
be  done  at  the  car  shops  of  the  larger  roads  and  their  use 
might  lessen  some  of  the  delays  due  to  transhipment  of 

*  Thirteen  Months  in  the  Rebel  Army,  by  an  Impressed  New 
Yorker,  pp.  91-101. 

t  The  Confederate  Government  and  the  Railroads;  a  paper 
read  before  the  American  Hist.  Ass.  by  C.  W.  RamsdeU. 

Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  IV,  Vol.  I,  pp.  405- 
417,  485-486. 
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freight.  This  simple  measure  which,  it  would  seem,  might 
have  resulted  in  much  good  was  promptly  vetoed  by  the 
“red  tape  department”  headed  by  Quartermaster  General 
Myers,  who,  during  his  tenure  of  office,  worked  hard  to 
quash  any  plan  which  involved  innovations.* 

The  entire  progress  of  the  Civil  War  showed  the  in¬ 
dustrial  inexperience  together  with  the  confirmed  par¬ 
ticularism  of  the  Southern  people  and  their  deep-rooted 
suspicion  of  every  proposition  which  involved  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  activities  and  powers  of  the  general  govern¬ 
ment  into  the  field  reserved  by  custom  for  private  enter¬ 
prise.  The  contrast  with  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
World  War  (and  now)  when  the  Federal  Government 
regulated  each  person,  even  unto  minor  details  of  his  or 
her  private  life,  shows  only  too  clearly  the  gigantic  change 
in.  American  ideals. 

So  the  steps  taken  to  bridge  these  gaps  in  the  railway 
system  were  without  much  effect.  The  case  of  Peters¬ 
burg,  Vii^inia,  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  So  great 
was  the  delay,  expense,  and  inconvenience  of  tranship¬ 
ment  between  the  several  roads  terminating  at  that  im¬ 
portant  point  that  Greneral  Lee  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  war  urged  the  construction  of  connecting  tracks.  The 
railway  companies  had  long  desired  to  make  the  connec¬ 
tion  but  had  been  prevented  by  the  opposition  of  the  city 
(which  owned  nearly  half  of  the  stock  of  the  Petersburg 
R.  R.)  manifested  by  its  voters  in  an  election.  After 
further  irritating  delays  which  involved  questions  of  law 
and  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  Virginia  Legislature,  a 
temporary  connection  was  proposed  but  as  this  would 
necessarily  have  been  of  light  construction,  impassable  for 
heavy  freight  trains,  and  as  the  Petersburg  authorities 
continued  their  opposition,  no  action  was  taken,  and  the 
congestion  continued. 

At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  Florida,  though  but  thinly 
settled,  furnished  a  large  amount  of  com,  provisions  and 
especially  cattle  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  army. 
The  Pensacola  and  Georgia  R.  R.,  beginning  at  Quincy, 
Florida,  extended  to  Lake  City  where  it  connected  with 

•Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  IV,  Vol.  I,  pp.  881 
and  897. 
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another  road  ninninc  to  Jacksonville.  The  Florida  K.  K. 
began  at  Fernandina  and  ended  at  Cedar  Keyes,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Pensacola  and  Georgia  left  the  latter  at 
Tallahassee,  running  to  St.  Marks. 

Thus  the  Pensacola  and  Georgia  was  a  link  in  the  lines 
of  communication  by  means  of  which  troops  and  material 
of  war  could  be  transported  to  and  from  two  points  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  two  points  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  to  a  place  within  20  miles  of  the  Chattahoochee 
River,  navigable  by  large  steamers  from  Columbus, 
Georgia,  to  Apalachicola,  Florida. 

It  was  proposed,  late  in  1861,  to  extend  the  Pensacola 
and  Georgia  road  to  the  Georgia  state  line,  where  it  could 
unite  with  the  Savannah,  Albany  and  Gulf  R.  R.  By  so 
doing  a  connection  could  be  made  between  the  Florida 
lines  and  the  other  railroads  in  the  Confederacy,  enabling 
the  Government  to  transport  men  and  munitions  from 
Richmond  to  any  point  in  Florida. 

The  Pensacola  and  Georgia  R.  R.  asked  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  Government  for  a  subsidy  of  $80,000  to  enable  them 
to  finish  this  connection  which  General  R.  E.  Lee  thought 
of  the  highest  importance.  Congress  apparently  refused 
this  petition,  although  on  February  10,  1862,  they  passed 
an  Act  granting  a  subsidy  of  $1,000,000  to  be  used  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President  in  helping  any  company  or 
companies,  in  building  a  much  needed  railroad  line  to 
connect  the  Richmond  and  Danville  and  North  Carolina 
roads.* 

In  1864,  driven  by  the  exigencies  of  the  struggle,  the 
Confederate  Government  determined  to  build  themselves 
the  necessary  link  between  the  railroads  in  Florida  and 
the  Georgia  system.  At  this  period  of  the  war  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  secure  new  rails  anywhere  in  the  South,  and 
to  meet  this  urgent  case  it  was  proposed  to  strip  the  Flor¬ 
ida  R.  R.  of  its  track,  rolling  stock,  etc.,  and  use  them  on 
the  new  line.  The  former  corporation  principally  owned 
by  ex-TJ.  S.  Senator  David  Yulee,  objected  strenuously  to 
this  confiscationf  and  the  result  was  bitter  quarrel,  almost 

•Official  Records  of  the  riril  War,  Series  IV,  Vol.  I,  pp.  612, 
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amounting  to  armed  resistance  between  the  Confederate 
Government  and  the  Florida  State  authorities.  The  for¬ 
mer,  how’ever,  carried  the  day  under  the  Sequestration 
Act  of  August  30,  1861,  but  it  is  believed  the  war  came 
to  an  end  before  the  new  railroad  was  finished. 

Another  difficulty  which  appeared  early  and  steadily 
grew  worse  under  the  stress  of  war  was  the  shortage  of 
cars  and  engines.  Some  of  the  roads  with  a  scanty  supply 
of  rolling  stock  suddenly  had  a  heavy  traffic  thrust  upon 
them  when  least  able  to  bear  it.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  with  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  R.  R. 
which  had  become  the  chief  carrier  of  grain,  heef  and 
pork  from  the  Tennessee  region  to  the  armies  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  task  was  far  beyond  its  capacity  and  the  con¬ 
tinuous  use  of  cars  and  engines  without  giving  time  for 
repairs  reduced  both  rolling  stock  and  frail  tracks  to  a 
sad  condition. 

The  Confederate  Government  came  in  contact  with  the 
railroads  through  the  Quartermaster  General  of  its  army. 
Early  in  the  summer  of  1861  it  became  evident  that  an 
officer  of  this  department  must  take  a  hand  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  roads  to  produce  concert  of  action  and  reduce, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  congestion  of  freight  between  Wil¬ 
mington  and  Richmond,  and  J^ashville  and  Richmond. 
Accordingly  W.  S.  Ashe,  a  practical  railroad  man,  for¬ 
merly  president  of  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  R.  R., 
was  appointed  Colonel  and  Assistant  Quartermaster  and 
assigned  to  the  duty  of  “superintending  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  troops  and  military  stores  on  all  the  railroads, 
North  and  South,  in  the  Confederate  States.”* 

The  two  roads  best  supplied  with  rolling  stock  were  the 
Atlantic  and  Western  in  Georgia,  and  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio,  and  Colonel  Ashe  made  repeated  efforts  to  transfer 
cars  and  engines  from  these  companies  to  the  weaker  lines, 
but  this  aroused  the  jealousy  of  their  officials,  particularly 
Governor  Brown  of  Georgia,  the  Atlantic  and  Western 
being  owned  and  operated  by  that  state.  Governor  Brown 
protested  vigorously  that  his  road  had  no  rolling  stock  to 

■*The  Confederate  Government  and  the  Railroads,  a  paper, 
by  C.  W.  Ramsdell:  Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  IV, 
Vol.  T,  pp.  616-17,  634,  724,  844. 
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spare;  when  a  hint  of  impressment  was  made  (Septem¬ 
ber,  1861),  he  threatened  retaliation.  The  upshot  was 
that  little  relief  was  obtained  for  the  needy  railroads. 

In  East  Tennessee,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Virginia, 
the  railroads  were  exposed  to  the  secret  attacks  of  treach¬ 
erous  employees  and  a  population  disloyal  to  the  South¬ 
ern  cause.  This  manifested  itself  in  the  burning,  at 
night,  of  several  important  bridges  and  trestles  in  East 
Tennessee,  and  was  the  subject  of  many  bitter  complaints 
by  the  railroad  companies  who  accused  the  government  of 
expecting  them  to  accelerate  the  transportation  of  freight, 
whilst  the  latter  provided  little  or  no  protection. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  under  which 
the  Southern  railways  labored  it  may  be  said  that  they 
paid  good  dividends  to  their  stockholders  during  the  whole 
war.  The  carrying  of  troops  and  army  supplies  super¬ 
seded  the  transportation  of  cotton,  which  of  course  de¬ 
clined  greatly — in  the  case  of  the  South  Carolina  R.  R., 
a  leading  cotton  road,  from  over  300,000  bales  in  1860 
to  120,000  in  1861,  and  to  an  annual  average  of  28,000 
during  1862-64.  Yet  the  gross  receipts  of  this  road  in¬ 
creased  fourfold  between  1860  and  1864,  and  the  net 
receipts  more  than  doubled — at  least,  as  expressed  in 
Confederate  currency — leading  to  an  increase  in  divi¬ 
dends  from  7%  to  8%,  12%,  and  16%.  The  accounts 
of  the  Georgia  R.  R.  give  similar  figures,  as  do  especially 
the  railroads  leading  out  of  Richmond,  which  naturally 
did  a  large  business  on  government  account.*  There  is 
good  evidence,  also,  that  the  transportation  companies 
sought  to  increase  their  profits  by  speculating  in  cotton, 
which  they,  of  course,  had  excellent  opportunities  to  buy 
and  store  along  their  lines.  There  must  have  been  some 
feeling  against  the  profits  of  the  railroads,  as  a  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  Confederate  Senate  to  compel  the  latter 
to  reduce  their  charges  if  their  annual  profits  exceeded 
15%  of  their  paid-in  capital.  An  amendment  to  substi¬ 
tute  30%  was  offered,  but  was  tabled  with  the  original 
bill. 

Early  in  1862,  apparently  through  the  efforts  of  Colonel 

*  Financial  Tlistory  of  the  Confederate  States,  by  J.  C.  Schwab, 
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Ashe,  Supervisor  of  Railroads,  it  was  arranged  that:  “All 
agents  on  railroads  between  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Jackson, 
Aliss.,  will  receive  and  forward  promptly  at  least  two 
trains  weekly  of  flour  and  breadstuffs  to  Jackson,  Miss., 
marked  ‘For  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  New  Or¬ 
leans,’  and  in  return  shipments  of  sugar  and  molasses 
made  by  the  Committee  to  Richmond  or  any  other  place 
on  the  route.”  The  fall  of  New  Orleans  made  Montgom¬ 
ery  the  southern  terminus  of  this  route.  Colonel  Ashe 
also  obtained  a  “General  Order”  March  20,  1862,  from 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  placing  the  movement  and  control 
of  military  trains  under  the  sole  management  of  the  rail¬ 
road  officials  and  their  cxmductors  and  engineers.  Here¬ 
tofore  much  danger  and  trouble  had  been  caused  by  the 
indiscriminate  ordering  about  of  trains  by  army  officers.* 
An  effort  was  also  made,  about  this  time,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  failed,  to  secure  railway*  material  through  the 
blockade  from  Europe,  by  means  of  a  trade  combination 
of  Southern  business  men  and  in  return  for  cotton.  How 
long  Colonel  Ashe  was  retained  in  his  position  is  not 
clear,  nor  is  the  exact  extent  of  his  authority  anywhere 
defined. 

The  worst  gap  in  the  Confederate  railway  system  run¬ 
ning  North  and  South  was  that  between  Danville,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  Greensborough,  North  Carolina,  a  distance  of 
48  miles.  This  connection  had  long  been  desired  but  the 
war  rendered  it  a  cr>ung  military  necessity  and  President 
Davis  in  his  Message  to  the  Provisional  Confederate  Con¬ 
gress  in  November,  1861,  called  attention  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  bridging  this  gap.  It  was  estimated  that  a  loan 
of  $1,000,000  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
speedy  construction  of  the  road,  and  Congress  passed  an 
Act  on  February  10,  1862,  authorizing  the  loan.  Mr. 
Davis  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  since  the  work  was 
“indispensable  for  the  most  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war,  the  action  of  the  Government  will  not  be  restrained 
by  the  constitutional  objection  which  would  attach  to  a 
work  for  commercial  purposes.”  Imbued  as  the  Southern 
people  were  with  the  idea  that  the  government  should  not 
interfere  with  private  enterprises,  it  is  not  surprising  to 

*  Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  IV,  Vol.  I,  p.  1010. 
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learn  that  some  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  (Vice  President  Stephens,  Robert  Toombs,  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett,  etc.)  fought  this  bill  with 
every  available  resource ;  and  after  its  passage  they  caused 
to  be  spread  upon  the  journal  a  protest  against  the  act 
as  an  unwarranted  and  dangerous  violation  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  under  the  guise  of  military  necessity. 

It  was  at  first  proposed  that  the  Roanoke  Valley  R.  R. 
Co.  which  in  1861  was  engaged  upon  an  extension  of  its 
line  from  Clarksville  to  the  Richmond  and  Danville  R.  R. 
at  Keysville,  should  make  the  connection  between  the 
Virginia  and  Xorth  Carolina  railways,  but  the  former’s 
embarrassed  financial  condition  demonstrated  that  it 
could  not  be  depended  upon.  Accordingly  the  Assembly 
of  Virginia  passed  an  Act  (May  14,  1862)  by  which  the 
Richmond  and  Danville  R.  R.  “might  buy  the  Roanoke 
Valley  R.  R.  .  .  .  and  complete  the  line.”  Under  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  Confederate  Government,  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  had  meanwhile  (February  8,  1862)  chartered 
the  Piedmont  R.  R.  for  that  part  of  the  line  in  their 
state,  and  by  which  name  the  whole  new  road  was  gen¬ 
erally  known.  On  May  8,  1862,  the  Richmond  and  Dan¬ 
ville  R.  R.  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  Government  undertaking  to  subscribe  for  practically 
all  the  stock  of  the  new  company  and  to  cause  the  road 
from  Danville  to  Greensborough  to  be  built. 

Its  actual  construction  was  delayed  for  more  than  two 
years.  Surveys  and  re-surveys,  reports  and  counter¬ 
reports,  the  “red-tapeism”  of  Quartermaster  General 
Myers,  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  material,  all  these  things 
contributed  to  put  off  the  opening  of  this  link  in  Con¬ 
federate  transportation  which  General  Lee  had  referred 
to  as  of  “vital  necessity.”  Though  flimsy  of  construction 
and  prolific  in  wrecks  and  washouts,  the  Piedmont  road, 
opened  just  after  the  beginning  of  Lee’s  desperate  strug¬ 
gle  with  Grant  in  1864,  was,  as  will  be  seen  further  on, 
of  great  benefit  to  the  Confederacy  and  became  more 
and  more  important  when  later  in  that  year  the  Weldon 
R.  R.  was  threatened.* 

*  The  Confederate  Government  and  the  Railroads,  A  Paper,  by 
C.  W.  Ramsdell:  Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  IV, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  912,  1022,  1085:  Ms.  material  furnished  by  H.  L.  Bor¬ 
den,  Vice-President  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R.  Co. 
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Before  the  Civil  War  the  “iron  horse*’  had  hardly 
penetrated  the  State  of  Texas.  The  principal  railroad 
within  its  limits  was  the  Texas  and  New  Orleans  Co.  ex¬ 
tending  from  Houston  to  the  Sahine  River,  a  distance 
of  106  miles,  where  it  connected  with  the  New  Orleans 
and  Texas  R.  R.  running  to  New  Iheria,  Louisiana,  llT 
miles  in  length.  Neither  of  these  lines  were  entirely 
finished  and  the  former  if  completed  to  Orange,  on  the 
Sabine  River  would  have  given  the  Confederacy  railroad 
connection  with  middle,  central  and  southern  Texas,  and 
thus  open  an  avenue  through  which  could  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  breadstuffs  and  beef  to 
subsist  the  Southern  armies.  In  April,  1862,  the  first 
pennanent  Confederate  Congress  authorized  a  loan  of 
$1,500,000  to  aid  the  construction  of  both  the  above  roads, 
but  the  fall  of  New  Orleans  very  soon  afterwards  ren¬ 
dered  the  prosecution  of  the  work  useless  and  it  was 
abandoned.* 

Another  important  rail  connection  both  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  strategic  point  of  view  was  the  completion 
of  the  Alabama  and  Mississippi  Rivers  R.  R.  between 
Meridian,  Mississippi,  and  Selma,  Alabama,  a  distance 
of  about  100  miles.  This  would  greatly  shorten  the  route 
between  Richmond  and  Vicksburg,  by  giving  the  latter 
city  direct  communication  with  central  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  besides  adding  to  the  strength  of  that  most 
important  stronghold. 

An  act  of  February  15th,  1862,  advanced  $150,000 
to  the  company  to  finish  their  road,  half  of  which  had 
already  been  completed.  But  it  was  soon  found  that 
owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  and  the  rise 
in  prices,  that  this  sum  was  totally  insufficient.f  The 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  Co,,  also,  was  a  weak  and  in¬ 
efficient  cor]X)ration  and  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
secure  labor  to  finish  their  line,  for  the  local  cotton  plant¬ 
ers  were  most  unwilling  to  lend  their  slaves  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  endless  delays  were  most  exasperating  to 
General  Bragg,  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Tenn¬ 
essee,  who  remarked  in  a  letter  to  Adjutant  General 
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Cooper,  dated  June  26th,  1862:  “Since  the  passage  of 
the  act,  there  has  been  ample  time,  under  vigorous  man¬ 
agement,  for  the  construction  of  this  railroad  ...  At 
a  time  when  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  R.  R.  is  in 
possession  of  the  enemy,  a  rail  connection  of  this  char¬ 
acter  is  pregnant  with  too  many  advantages  in  military 
operations  to  be  left  to  the  mortgaged  means  of  a  small 
unreliable  railroad  corporation.  To  trust  the  work  to 
such  feeble,  inefficient  hands  may  result  in  incalculable 
mischief.  And  in  view  of  impending  military  condition, 
I  earnestly  protest  against  the  inevitable  delay  that  must 
and  the  irreparable  injury  that  may  ensue  if  they  are 
relied  on.  .  .  .  I  would  have  no  more  precious  days, 
weeks,  or  months  wasted  with  this  incapable  company.” 

The  road  was  finally  completed  towards  the  end  of 
1862,  but  even  then  General  Bragg  complained,  Novem¬ 
ber  22,  1862,  that:  “The  want  of  railroad  transportation 
this  side  of  the  Tennessee  River  has  been  a  serious  draw¬ 
back  in  moving  troops  and  supplies.  .  .  .  None  of  the 
branch  roads  were  repaired  and  the  main  trunk  had  but 
a  meagre  supply  of  rolling  stock.”* 

The  Union  railroad  raid  in  Georgia  in  the  spring  of 
1862  has  always  ranked  high  among  the  striking  and 
novel  events  of  the  Civil  War.  At  that  time  General 
Ormsby  M.  Mitchel,  under  whose  authority  the  raid  was 
organized,  commanded  Union  forces  in  middle  Tennes¬ 
see,  consisting  of  a  division  of  Buell’s  army.  The  Con¬ 
federates  were  concentrating  at  Corinth,  Mississippi,  and 
Grant  and  Buell  were  advancing  by  different  routes  to¬ 
wards  that  point.  Mitchel’s  orders  required  him  to  pro¬ 
tect  Nashville  and  the  country  around,  but  allowed  him 
latitude  in  the  disposition  of  his  division,  which,  with 
detachments  and  garrisons,  numbered  nearly  17,000  men. 

His  attention  had  long  been  turned  toward  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  East  Tennessee,  which  he  knew  President  Lincoln 
also  earnestly  desired,  and  which  would,  if  achieved, 
strike  a  most  damaging  blow  at  the  resources  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  A  Union  army  once  in  possession  of  East 
Tennessee  would  have  the  inestimable  advantage,  found 

*  Life  of  General  Braxton  Bragg,  C.  S.  A.,  by  Don  C.  Seitz,  pp. 
133  and  211. 
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nowhere  else  in  the  South,  of  operating  in  the  midst  of  a 
friendly  population,  and  having  at  hand  supplies  of  all 
kinds. 

Mitchel  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  Corinth  would 
detain  the  Union  armies  much  longer  than  Fort  Donelson 
had  done,  and  was  satisfied  that  as  soon  as  it  had  been 
captured,  the  next  movement  would  be  eastward  toward 
Chattanooga,  thus  throwing  his  own  division  in  advance. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  press  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy’s  country  as  far  as  possible,  occupying  strategical 
points  before  they  were  adequately  defended. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1862 — the  day  after  the  battle 
of  Shiloh,  of  which,  however,  Mitchel  had  received  no 
intelligence — ^he  marched  swiftly  southward  from  Shelby- 
ville  and  seized  Huntsville,  in  Alabama,  on  the  11th  of 
April,  and  then  sent  a  detachment  westward  over  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad  to  open  railway  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Union  army  at  Pittsburg  Landing. 

Another  detachment,  commanded  by  Mitchel  in  person, 
advanced  on  the  same  day  70  miles  by  rail  directly  into 
Confederate  territory,  arriving  unchecked  within  30  miles 
of  Chattanooga.  In  two  hours’  time  he  could  have  reached 
that  point,  the  most  important  position  in  the  West,  with 
2000  men.  Why  did  he  not  go?  The  story  of  the  rail¬ 
road  raid  is  the  answer. 

The  night  before  breaking  camp  at  Shelbyville,  Mitchel 
sent  an  expedition  secretly  into  the  heart  of  Georgia  to 
cut  the  railroad  communications  of  Chattanooga  to  the 
south  and  east.  The  fortune  of  this  attempt  had  a  most 
important  bearing  upon  his  movements,  and  will  now  be 
narrated.  In  the  employ  of  General  Buell  was  a  spy, 
named  James  J.  Andrews,  who  had  rendered  valuable 
services  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and  had  secured  the 
confidence  of  the  Union  commanders.  In  March,  1862, 
Buell  had  sent  him  secretly  with  eight  men  to  burn  the 
bridges  west  of  Chattanooga;  but  the  failure  of  expected 
cooperation  defeated  the  plan,  and  Andrews,  after  visit¬ 
ing  Atlanta,  and  inspecting  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s 
lines  in  that  vicinity  and  northward,  had  returned,  am¬ 
bitious  to  make  another  attempt. 

His  plana  for  the  second  raid  were  submitted  to  Gen- 
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eral  Mitchel,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  movement  from  Shel- 
hyville  to  Huntsville,  the  latter  authorized  him  to  take 
24  men,  secretly  enter  the  enemy’s  territory,  and  by 
means  of  capturing  a  train,  burn  the  bridges  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  George  State  (Atlantic  and  West¬ 
ern)  Railroad,  and  also  one  on  the  East  Tennessee  Rail¬ 
road  where  it  approached  the  Georgia  State  line,  thus 
completely  isolating  Chattanooga,  which  was  then  vir¬ 
tually  ungarrisoned. 

The  soldiers  for  this  expedition  were  selected  from 
three  Ohio  regiments  belonging  to  General  J.  W.  Sill’s 
brigade,  being  simply  told  that  they  were  wanted  for 
secret  and  very  dangerous  service.  So  far  as  known  not 
a  man  chosen  declined  the  perilous  honor.  Uniforms 
were  exchanged  for  ordinary  Southern  dress,  and  all  arms 
except  revolvers  were  left  in  camp.* 

Rev.  William  Pittenger,  one  of  the  raiders,  said:  “On 
the  7th  of  April,  by  the  roadside,  about  a  mile  east  of 
Shelbyville,  in  the  late  twilight,  we  met  our  leader. 
Taking  us  a  little  way  from  the  road  he  quietly  placed 
before  us  the  outlines  of  the  romantic  and  adventurous 
plan,  which  was :  to  break  into  small  detachments  of  three 
or  four,  journey  eastward  into  the  Cumberland  moun¬ 
tains,  then  work  southward,  travelling  by  rail  after  we 
were  well  within  the  Confederate  lines,  and  finally  meet 
Andrews  at  Marietta,  Georgia,  more  than  200  miles 
away,  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  the  start.  When 
questioned,  we  were  to  profess  ourselves  Kentuckians  go¬ 
ing  to  join  the  Southern  army. 

“On  the  journey  we  were  a  good  deal  delayed  by  the 
swollen  streams  and  muddy  roads  consequent  on  three 
days  of  almost  ceaseless  rain,  ...  so  that  Andrews  took 
the  responsibility  of  sending  word  to  our  different  groups 
that  the  attempt  would  be  postponed  one  day — from 

•The  account  of  the  Georpia  Railroad  Raid  is  derived  from 
Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  Vol.  II,  pp.  709-10:  The 
Great  Locomotive  Chase,  by  Rev.  W.  Pittenger,  one  of  the  raid¬ 
ers  :  The  Story  of  the  “General,”  pub.  by  the  Atlantic  and  WesV 
ern  R.  R. :  Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  I,  Vol.  X, 
630-39. 
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Friday  to  Saturday,  April  12th.  This  was  a  natural  but 
most  lamentable  error  of  judgment. 

“One  of  our  men  was  belated  and  did  not  join  us  at 
all.  Two  others  were  very  soon  captured  by  the  enemy, 
and  though  their  true  character  was  not  detected,  they 
were  forced  into  the  Southern  Army,  and  two,  who 
reached  Marietta,  failed  to  report  at  the  rendezvous. 
Thus,  when  we  assembled,  very  early  in  the  morning,  in 
Andrew’s  room  at  the  Marietta  Hotel  for  final  consulta¬ 
tion,  ...  we  were  but  twenty,  including  our  leader.  All 
preliminary  difficulties  had  been  easily  overcome,  and 
we  were  in  good  spirits.  But  some  serious  obstacles  had 
been  revealed  on  our  ride  from  Chattanooga  to  Marietta 
the  previous  evening. 

“The  railroad  was  found  to  be  crowded  with  trains, 
and  many  soldiers  were  among  the  passengers.  Then 
the  station — Big  Shanty — at  which  the  capture  was  to 
be  effected  had  recently  been  made  into  a  Confederate 
camp.  To  succeed  in  our  enterprise  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  first  to  capture  the  engine  in  a  guarded  camp,  with 
soldiers  standing  around  as  spectators,  and  then  to  run 
it  from  100  to  200  miles  through  the  enemy’s  country, 
and  to  deceive  or  overpower  all  trains  that  should  be  met 
— a  large  contract  for  twenty  men!  Some  of  our  party 
thought  the  chances  of  success  so  slight,  under  existing 
circumstances,  that  they  urged  the  abandonment  of  the 
whole  enterprise.  But  Andrews  declared  his  purpose  to 
succeed  or  die,  offering  to  each  man,  however,  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  withdrawing  from  the  attempt — an  offer  no  one 
was  in  the  least  disposed  to  accept.  Final  instructions 
were  then  given,  and  we  hurried  to  the  ticket  office  in 
time  for  the  northward  bound  mail  train  and  purchased 
tickets  for  different  stations  along  the  line  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Chattanooga.” 

{To  he  continued.) 
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Silas  Pearson  was  for  many  years  a  dominant  figure, 
not  only  in  Newbury,  but  throughout  Essex  county.  He 
first  attended  school  in  a  little  building  used  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  learning,  located  near  the  upper  training 
green  in  Newbury,  and  later  attended  classes  held  at  Par¬ 
son  Toppan’s  home,  where  he  learned  to  write  a  good  hand 
and  to  absorb  quite  a  bit  of  arithmetic.  He  also  picked 
up  something  of  navigation  during  his  early  years. 

Born  in  the  Pearson  house  on  the  hill,  he  spent  his  en¬ 
tire  life  there,  and  during  his  four  score  years,  he  saw 
the  thirteen  colonies  of  England  become  an  independent 
republic,  lie  came  into  the  world  as  a  subject  of  King 
George  I,  and  died  during  the  first  administration  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  President  of  the  United  States.  And 
his  greatest  satisfaction  lay  in  the  knowledge  that  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  creating  that  nation. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  married  Miss  Judith  Atkinson, 
a  daughter  of  John  Atkinson,  a  felt  manufacturer,  of 
Newbury  port.  She  was  connected  with  many  of  the  old¬ 
est  families  in  the  county.  His  father  was  a  grandson  of 
the  first  John  Atkinson,  who  after  spending  a  few  years 
in  Boston  with  his  uncle,  Theodore  Atkinson,  came  to 
Newbury  in  1663.  Her  mother  was  Judith  Worth,  a 
daughter  of  Sergeant  John  Worth  and  a  member  of  an 
old  Quaker  family,  some  of  whom  settled  on  the  Island 
of  Nantucket  early  in  the  17th  century.  One  of  Judith’s 
sisters,  Eunice  Atkinson,  married  Colonel  Joshua  Little, 
of  Turke.y  Hill,  West  Newbury,  a  brother  of  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  Dr.  Stephen  Little,  the  Ro3^ali3t,  who  died  in  Lon¬ 
don  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  whose  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mary,  became  the  wife  of  young  Silas  Pearson,  junior. 

The  friendship  with  the  Turkey  Hill  cousinry  was  kept 
up  for  several  generations.  Judith  Little,  a  daughter  of 
Colonel  Joshua  Little,  and  the  namesake  of  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Pearson,  married  Senator  Asa  T.  Newhall  of  Lynn,  and 
the  many  Newhall  children  were  frequent  visitors  at 
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Leigh’s  hill.  John  Atkinson,  the  only  brother  of  Mrs. 
Silas  Pearson,  married  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Moses  Lit¬ 
tle,  also  of  Turkey  hill,  and  their  family  were  always  on 
terms  of  the  gi’eatest  friendship  with  the  Pearsons  of  New¬ 
bury.  Dr.  John  Atkinson,  of  Newburyport,  a  grandson, 
was  the  family  doctor  for  many  years.  There  was  quite 
a  worthy  connection  on  the  other  side  of  the  family,  also. 
Captain  John  Pearson,  a  brother  of  Silas,  lived  in  New- 
buryport  and  his  daughter,  Susanna,  married  Jonathan 
Mulliken,  the  clock-maker.  One  of  their  descendants  is 
Professor  Samuel  Parsons  Mulliken  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Silas  Pearson,  by  careful  thrift  and  shrewd  business 
sagacity,  managed  to  get  together  quite  a  comfortable 
property  before  he  reached  the  age  of  fifty.  Besides  the 
old  Pearson  place  on  Little  river,  he  owned  three  farms, 
one  of  which  at  Morgridge’s  point,  he  practically  gave  to 
his  son.  Captain  John  Pearson,  and  after  the  latter’s 
death,  his  widow,  Jean  Noyes  Pearson,  continued  to  live 
there.  It  eventually  passed  to  Amos  and  Theodore  Pear¬ 
son,  sons  of  Silas.  He  also  acquired  valuable  holdings  in 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  and  at  one  time  was  interested 
in  the  fishing  trade.  He  built  and  owned  the  schooner 
“Jolly  Bobin”,  which  made  many  successful  fishing  trips 
along  the  IMaine  coast.-  And  history  records  the  interest¬ 
ing  fact  that  he  o^vned  one  of  the  first  three  chaises  seen 
in  Newbury.  Silas  Little  owned  one  of  the  three  and 
one  of  the  Moody s  owned  the  other. 

The  Revolution  brought  an  opportunity  for  public 
sendee  that  Silas  Pearson  accepted  gratefully.  He  real¬ 
ized  almost  from  the  first  that  war  with  England  was  im¬ 
minent  and  he  gladly  gave  of  his  time  and  money  that  the 
cause  of  the  colonists  might  be  successful.  Shortly  after 
the  famous  Boston  Tea  Party  occurred,  a  similar  scene 
was  enacted  in  Market  square,  Newburyport.  A  few 
weeks  later  the  town  of  Newbury  appointed  a  committee 
of  correspondenc*’  to  co-operate  with  the  various  other 
communities  as  ^’o  the  method  of  procedure  for  dealing 
with  the  precarious  situation  and  Silas  Pearson  headed 
the  list,  serving  with  Colonel  Joseph  Gerrish,  Dudley  Col- 
man,  Captain  Joseph  Brown  and  Deacon  Edmund  Bayley. 
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The  date  of  his  appointment  was  June  23,  1774.  This 
committee  held  its  sessions  and  deliberations  at  Water- 
town  and  was  known  as  the  Watertown  Convention.  Here, 
Mr.  Pearson  met  many  of  the  New  England  leaders  of  the 
patriot  party,  and  he  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  several 
of  them  while  in  Watertown.  He  dined  with  Gerry  one 
night  at  the  “Bunch  of  Grapes”  in  Boston  and  on  another 
occasion  accepted  the  hospitality  of  Samuel  Adams,  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  strife.  Here,  also,  he  met 
Dr.  Hall  Jackson,  an  eminent  surgeon  and  scientist,  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  who  was  afterwards  a  frequent  visitor 
at  Pearson  house.  The  bonds  of  friendship  were  later 
strengthened  by  the  marriage  of  Silas  Pearson’s  son,  Silas, 
to  Miss  Mary  Little,  neice  of  Dr.  Jackson. 

The  next  year  (1775)  he  was  chosen  with  Colonel  Ger- 
rish,  Mr.  Colman  and  others  to  erect  a  battery  at  Plum 
Island  point,  and  in  1779,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to 
the  Concord  Convention  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
making  peace  with  England.  History  does  not  say  how 
Mr.  Pearson  voted  on  this  question  but  it  is  hardly  prob¬ 
able  that  he  favored  any  measure  short  of  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  for  the  colonies.  At  one  time  during  the 
progress  of  the  war  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  uncle.  Judge 
Moses  Pearson,  the  founder  of  Pearsontown,  now  Stan- 
dish,  Maine,  in  which  he  spoke  very  encouragingly  of  the 
situation,  and  from  the  text  of  this  letter  there  is  ample 
proof  that  he  favored  no  peace  with  England  that  would 
mean  a  compromise  in  any  respect.  There  is  small  doubt 
but  that,  had  Silas  Pearson  been  a  younger  man  and  a  bit 
more  urbane,  he  might  have  been  a  delegate  to  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  from  the  Essex  district.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Elbridge  Gerry  of  Marblehead  proved  a  more  pop¬ 
ular  leader,  and  so,  Pearson  missed  the  opportunity  of 
affixing  his  name  to  that  great  document  of  human  rights, 
second  only  to  the  Magna  Charta. 

Although  too  old  for  service  on  the  field,  Silas  Pearson 
sent  three  of  his  sons  into  the  conflict.  Silas,  junior,  en¬ 
listed  August  14,  1777  in  Captain  John  Noyes’  company. 
Colonel  Samuel  Johnson’s  regiment,  and  served  three 
months  and  twenty-eight  days  as  a  private  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  army.  He  was  discharged  from  service  Novem- 
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ber  30,  1777,  and  marched  twelve  days,  a  distance  of  240 
miles,  home.  Captain  John  Pearson,  another  son,  served 
wdth  distinction  and  a  third  son,  Theodore,  is  also  listed 
amon^  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 

Life  at  Pearson  house  went  on  in  the  usual  manner  of 
the  times.  The  miller  led  the  life  of  a  country  gentle¬ 
man,  occasionally  visiting  Salem  or  Poston  on  business 
or  renewing  acquaintances  with  relatives  in  Connecticut. 
On  two  occasions  he  went  to  Standish,  Maine,  to  survey 
some  of  his  land  in  that  territory  and  he  frequently  drove 
the  chaise  over  the  road  to  Portsmouth  to  visit  the  Jack- 
sons  and  the  Quincys  in  that  town.  In  appearance,  Silas 
Pearson  was  rather  above  the  usual  height,  of  light  com¬ 
plexion  and  not  very  stout.  He  was  of  a  very  agreeable 
nature,  fond  of  a  good  time,  a  great  reader  and  he  de¬ 
lighted  in  entertaining. 

One  of  his  particular  friends  was  the  Rev.  Elijah  Par¬ 
ish,  pastor  of  the  Byfield  Congregational  Church,  and  this 
worthy  divine  played  an  important  part  in  one  incident 
connected  with  Silas  Pearson’s  later  years  that  might  well 
be  retold  at  this  time.  It  seems  that  after  the  death  of 
Madame  Pearson,  which  occurred  on  January  30,  1795, 
after  a  wedded  life  of  more  than  half  a  century,  a  Miss 
Lucy  Hidden  of  Rowley  came  to  live  in  the  household  as 
a  sort  of  housekeeper.  She  was  an  agreeable  person,  of 
deep  religious  convictions,  very  witty  and  doubtless  rather 
interesting.  At  any  rate  she  seemed  to  be  quite  compan¬ 
ionable  to  the  old  gentleman,  for  on  January  2,  1802,  she 
was  in  the  “back  room”  of  the  old  house  doing  the  family 
washing  when  Rev.  Dr.  Parish  happened  to  be  passing 
by.  Mr.  Pearson,  glancing  out  at  that  moment,  happened 
to  see  the  parson  and  acting  upon  an  impulse,  called  him 
in.  Rather  bewildered.  Dr.  Parish  complied  and  his  as¬ 
tonishment  was  heightened  when  Mr.  Pearson,  taking  him 
by  the  arm,  led  him  out  to  where  the  agreeable  Lucy  was 
at  work.  Whether  she  knew  what  was  in  the  old  gentle¬ 
man’s  mind,  we  do  not  know.  At  any  rate  she  is  said  to 
have  stopped  her  work,  dried  her  hands  on  her  apron  and, 
accepting  the  old  gentleman’s  hand,  was  marri^  on  the 
spot  by  Rev.  Dr.  Parish  without  any  further  preparation. 
At  that  time  Silas  Pearson  was  seventy-eight  years  of 
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age  and  l^ucy  Hidden  about  forty-five.  He  died  two  years 
later  and  Aunt  Lucy,  as  she  w’as  ever  afterwards  called, 
lived  until  January  25,  1852. 

This  story,  the  writer  Ixjlieves,  is  more  or  less  true  for 
his  grandfather,  the  late  Amos  Little  Leigh,  remembered 
^‘Aunt’’  Lucy  well  and  she  related  it  to  him  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  and  furthermore  his  aunt,  the  late  Miss 
Sarah  Leigh  of  Newbury  port,  who  was  sixteen  or  more 
at  the  time  the  heroine  of  this  romantic  incident  passed 
away,  vouched  for  its  veracity  several  times.  It  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  fact  that  Miss  Leigh  rememhered  her  great¬ 
grandfather  Silas  Pearson,  junior,  very  well,  and  many 
of  the  stories  of  events  which  occurred  about  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  she  told  the  writer.  Silas  Pearson  was  of 
a  literary  mind  and  in  his  will  mentions  several  hooks  of 
which  he  was  fond.  One,  in  particular,  which  the  writer 
owns,  was  “Washington’s  Political  Legacies”,  and  an¬ 
other  was  a  “Life  of  Christ”,  a  rather  unusual  book  which 
bears  evidence  of  careful  and  diligent  use.  He  also  kept  a 
note  book  in  which  he  made  entries  of  varying  character, 
ranging  from  mill  accounts  to  town  gossip.  It  is  in  no 
sense  »  diary,  however,  and  apparently  never  was  in¬ 
tended  for  one.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  subscribers 
to  the  old  Newbury]K)rt  “Herald,”  established  about  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  and  discontinued  in  1915. 

Despite  his  jolly  nature  he  was  deeply  religious  and 
at  an  early  age  allied  himself  with  the  Oldtown  church  at 
Newbury  and  later  in  life  was  chosen  a  deacon  in  this 
society.  During  his  last  years  he  transferred  his  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  Old  South  Presbyterian  Church  at  New- 
buryport,  and  the  tall,  dignified  and  stately  figure  of 
Silas  Pearson,  .steady  of  step,  although  snowy  haired,  was 
a  familiar  sight  at  the  Sunday  services  there  until  his 
death.  This  Avas  the  church  under  who.se  pulpit  the  bones 
of  Whitcfield,  the  evangelist,  reposed,  and  still  do  repose, 
and  this  fact  was  of  absorbing  interest  to  Lucy  Hidden 
Pearson,  for  she,  as  a  girl  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  had 
walked  wdth  her  mother  all  the  way  from  her  home  in 
Rowley  to  Exeter,  N,  H.,  to  hear  this  great  preacher,  and 
she  carried  the  memories  of  the  event  clearly  in  her  mind 
until  she  died.  When  an  old  lady  so  feeble  that  she  could 
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not  rise  from  her  bed  she  would  tell  of  Whitefield  and  his 
remarkable  power.  So  enthusiastic  would  she  become 
that  she  would  almost  scream  with  excitement.  AVhat 
must  have  been  the  power  of  this  man  when  this  old  lady 
retained  so  vividly  the  memories  of  his  great  revival  of  so 
many  years  before. 

Lucy  Pearson  retained  her  connection  with  the  Old 
South  Church  as  long  as  she  lived  and  Rev.  Dr.  Dana, 
minister  there  from  1794  to  1820,  became  a  great  friend 
of  the  family.  The  Dana  girls  used  to  visit  at  the  old  house 
and  were  close  friends  of  Silas  Pearson’s  granddaughter, 
Sally,  who  later  became  Mrs.  Benjamin  Leigh.  In  1820 
Rev.  Dr.  Dana  became  president  of  Dartmouth  College 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Porter  Williams  who 
stayed  but  a  few  years.  Rev.  John  Proudfit,  his  successor, 
was  popular  and  Rev.  Mr.  Vermilye,  who  came  later  could 
tell  a  great  deal  about  the  pleasant  hours  spent  at  Leigh’s 
hill,  were  he  alive. 

Silas  Pearson  died  September  2,  1804,  aged  eighty 
years.  Rev.  John  S.  Popkin,  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Newbury  and  Rev.  Dr.  Dana  of  the  old  South  Church  at 
Newbury  port,  officiated  at  the  services  which  were  held 
from  the  old  house.  He  left  all  his  property  to  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  his  wife.  To  Jean  Noyes 
Pearson,  widow  of  his  son,  Captain  John  Pearson, 
he  gave  the  house  and  farm  at  Morgridge’s  Point  for 
her  lifetime  and  then  it  was  to  revert  to  his  sons,  Amos 
and.  Theodore.  To  his  daughters,  Hannah  Plumer,  Mary 
Adams,  Sarah  Noyes,  Judith  Dole  and  Eunice  Pearson, 
he  left  small  legacies.  The  latter,  as  the  result  of  a  fever 
contracted  when  a  child,  was  left  rather  “peculiar,”  and 
there  used  to  be  a  big  boulder  in  a  field  “up  the  lane”  from 
the  old  house  which  was  called  “Aunt  Eunice’s  rock.” 
Tradition  says  that  this  unfortunate  girl  used  to  wander 
over  to  the  rock  every  morning  after  breakfast  and  sit 
there  until  called  by  some  member  of  the  family.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  estate,  Silas  Pearson  left  to  his  son,  Silas, 
junior,  who  was  apparently  the  favorite.  This  included 
not  only  Pearson  house,  but  the  mills  and  property  in 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 

His  daughter,  Hannah,  was  the  wife  of  Jeremiah 
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Plumer  and  lived  on  the  lower  Green  at  Oldtown.  One 
of  her  sons  was  Captain  Jeremiah  Plumer  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  Judith,  married  Major  Paul  Plumer.  His  daugh¬ 
ter,  Sarah,  married  Stephen  Xoyes,  3d  and  their  son, 
Silas  Noyes  (named  for  his  grandfather)  married  his 
cousin,  Judith  Pearson,  daughter  of  Amos  Pearson. 
Their  son,  the  late  Horace  Pearson  Noyes  used  to  be  a 
frequent  guest  at  Leigh’s  hill.  His  wife  was  a  Withing- 
ton,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Withington,  and  niece 
of  Rev.  Leonard  Withington,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the 
Oldtown  Church.  His  daughter  ^lary  married  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Nathaniel  Adams  and  had  no  children.  His  daughter 
Judith  married  David  Dole  and  their  daughter  Polly  was 
rather  famous  for  her  cooking.  Many  of  the  housewives 
of  Oldtown  still  use  her  recipe  for  ‘‘Polly  Dole  cake.” 
Theodore,  one  of  the  sons,  had  a  large  progeny  and  one  or 
two  of  his  descendants  have  become  somewhat  prominent. 
Among  them  is  Charles  Currier  Stockman,  instructor  at 
Yale,  and  a  classmate  of  the  writer.  Professor  Stockman 
is  at  the  present  time  at  Cambridge  University,  England. 

Duri)ig  the  lifetime  of  Silas  Pearson,  the  mills  were  at 
the  height  of  their  prosperity.  When  Mr.  Pearson  as¬ 
sumed  control  of  the  property,  there  was  one  grist  mill 
on  the  IJttle  river  site.  During  his  lifetime  he  built  a 
corn  mill  farther  up  the  stream  and  also  maintained  a 
saw  mill,  where  much  lumber  was  cut  and  prepared  for 
the  market.  In  Silas  Pearson’s  boyhood,  the  country  road 
leading  from  the  “high  road,”  or  East  High  street,  as  it  is 
now  called,  extended  only  as  far  as  the  mill  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  and  was  called  “Sweet  Briar  lane.”  Alxmt  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  carried  farther  along  to  the 
Kent’s  Island  road,  leading  u])  over  Knight’s  hill,  on  the 
way  to  the  turnpike.  Previous  to  that  time,  the  road  was 
but  a  cart  path  and  seldom  used.  About  seventy-five 
years  ago  this  picturesque  countr^’^  lane  began  to  be  called 
by  the  singularly  inappropriate  name  of  “Hay  street,” 
and  although  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  toward  a 
resumption  of  “Sweet  Briar  lane,”  it  never  has  been  ao- 
complished. 

The  years  preceding  and  during  the  Revol  itioii  were 
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exceediup;l.y  busy  oues  and  Pearson’s  mills  were  the  centre 
of  a  great  deal  of  commercial  activity.  Much  of  th© 
.town’s  lumber  was  sawed  there  and  a  large  part  of  the 
corn  and  grain  in  the  community  was  ground  at  these 
mills.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  picture  of  the  mills 
in  existence,  but  the  grist  mill  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  is 
said  to  have  been  a  two-storied  structure  with  the  wheel 
on  the  right  side  of  the  bridge  which  spanned  the  stream 
at  one  side  of  the  mill  house.  Much  of  the  grain  and  com 
used  to  be  carted  in  flat  bottom  boats  from  Parker  river 
into  Little  river  and  thence  up  to  the  mills. 

Silas  Pearson,  junior,  the  principal  heir  of  Silas  Pear¬ 
son,  was  born  in  the  old  Pearson  house,  duly  24,  1757. 
He  attended  school  in  the  little  building  on  the  Lower 
Green,  and  after  obtaining  a  fair  education  entered  the 
milling  business,  in  which  his  family  for  four  preceding 
generations  had  l>een  engaged,  and  he  remained  practi¬ 
cally  in  charge  of  the  o]>erating  end  of  it  throughout  his 
long  life.  During  his  management  of  the  mill  alfairs,  the 
lumber  business  grew  enormously  and  he  made  many  im¬ 
provements  in  the  mills.  The  installation  of  a  Tyler  Fly 
wheel  improved  conditions  considerably  and  from  1775  to 
1845,  Pearsons  Mills  were  in  a  most  flourishing  state. 

About  the  year  1820  there  was  some  litigation  with 
members  of  the  Adams  family  who  lived  over  in  the  held 
fcetween  Sweet  Briar  lane  and  the  high  road.  Ebenezer 
Adams  wished  to  widen  the  ditch  or  waterway  that  lead 
out  of  Little  river  and  up  through  his  meadow,  and  Mr. 
Pearson,  realizing  that  this  would  mean  less  power  for 
the  mill  wheel  brought  suit  to  prevent  this  action.  The 
court  decided  in  favor  of  J^Ir.  Pearson. 

Disaster  never  visited  the  mills  but  once  and  that  was 
on  the  night  of  dune  12,  1813,  when  a  conflagration  de¬ 
stroyed  the  grain  inill  at  Leigh’s  bridge,  causing  a  loss 
of  about  $4000.  The  fire  was  discovered  about  midnight 
and  was  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  incendiary. 
A  short  time  previous  to  this  occurrance  Mr.  Pearson  had 
quarrelled  with  his  two  sons,  John  and  Silas,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  fire  they  left  the  Pearson  homestead,  never 
to  return.  Shortly  before  midnight  Mr.  Pearson  was 
awakened  by  an  unusual  glow  which  shone  brightly 
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through  the  windows  of  the  mansion  and  upon  arising  dis¬ 
covered  the  fire.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  two  horsemen 
were  heard  gallojung  over  the  bridge.  Members  of  the 
family,  neighl)ors  and  friends  quickly  responded  but  the 
fire  was  beyond  control.  The  mill  was  a  total  loss  but  was 
soon  rebuilt. 

The  two  sons  who  disappeared  on  the  night  of  the  fire 
were  disinherited  and  the  entire  Pearson  property  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Pearson,  who 
had  a  short  time  before  married  Benjamin  Leigh  of  Kew- 
bury|K)rt.  It  was  through  this  unfortunate  circumstance 
that  the  old  Pearson  mansion  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  Leigh  family  and  the  children  of  Mrs.  Leigh  were 
the  first  of  this  family,  bearing  the  name,  in  Xewbury. 

Silas  Pearson  married  on  Xovember  29,  1791,  Miss 
Mary  Little,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Stephen  Little  formerly 
of  Poi-tsmouth,  but  who  at  the  time  of  the  wedding  was 
living  in  exile  in  rx)ndon.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
in  historic  old  St.  John’s  Epi8co])al  church  at  Portsmouth, 
where  the  Littles  had  long  been  communicants  and  it  was 
witnessed  by  a  large  gathering  of  notables  and  the  socially 
prominent  of  that  New  Hampshire  town.  Dr.  Little,  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Pearson,  was  a  native  of  Turkey  Hill,  West 
Newbury,  but  when  a  young  man  went  to  Portsmouth  to 
study  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Clement  Jackson, 
whose  daughter  Sarah,  he  afterwards  married.  Dr.  Lit¬ 
tle  for  a  time  practiced  medicine  with  his  brother-in-law 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Hall  Jackson,  but  at  the  opening  of  the 
Bevidution  his  symjtathies  were  strongly  with  the  mother 
country  and  in  1777  feeling  in  Portsmouth  had  reached  a 
point  where  the  presence  of  the  tories  could  no  longer  be 
tolerated  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  Dr.  Little,  along 
with  Governor  Wentworth,  Andrew  Pepperrell  Sparhawk 
and  others,  were  banished  by  an  act  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  legislature. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  London,  Dr.  Little  was  given  a  com¬ 
mission  as  Surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  assigned  to 
the  shi]),  “George.”  He  entered  into  the  gay  society  of 
the  English  capitol  and  while  in  Ijmdon  met  John  Single- 
ton  Copley,  the  celebrated  painter,  who  was  himself  a 
royalist  and  a  recent  arrival  in  England.  He  sat  for  Cop- 
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ley  not  long  after  they  met  and  the  original  painting  was 
owned  for  many  years  in  the  family  of  Miss  Henrietta 
Jones  Stickney,  of  Portland,  Me.,  a  great-granddaughter 
of  Dr.  Little.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Chatham, 
Lord  North  (the  great  friend  of  Benjamin  Leigh,  ances- 
ter  of  the  Leighs  in  Newbury,  and  of  his  brother,  Robert 
Leigh,  the  king’s  secretary),  Rockingham  and  many  other 
British  statesmen  and  for  a  time  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  later  King  George  IV. 

At  the  loss  of  the  colonies,  England  grew  bitter  against 
the  tories  and  many  of  them  were  placed  in  a  very  difficult 
situation.  Unable  to  return  to  America  and  friendless 
in  England  they  knew  not  where  to  lay  their  heads.  The 
promises  of  great  landed  estates  in  Canada  were  quickly 
forgotten  by  George  III  and  for  some  fifteen  years  or 
more  Dr.  Little  lived  in  London  in  absolute  retirement, 
eking  out  a  frugal  existence  by  means  of  an  apothecary 
shop  which  he  opened  in  Cleaveland  street,  Tottenham 
Court  road.  His  death  occurred  July  11,  1800,  in  a 
strange  land  far  from  his  native  New  England  hills.  He 
had  for  many  years  been  estranged  from  his  wife  and  fam¬ 
ily,  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  colonies,  and  he  died 
apparently  forgotten.  Even  the  place  of  his  burial  is  not 
definitely  known;  but  some  years  ago  his  grave  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  found  by  a  descendant  visiting  Lon¬ 
don.  In  a  little  English  church  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
great  city  is  said  to  have  been  placed  a  small  wooden  tab¬ 
let  telling  vdioever  pauses  to  read  it  that  it  was  placed 
there  ‘‘In  memory  of  Stephen  Little,  physician  and  sur¬ 
geon  in  the  King's  Navy  and  a  faithful  son  of  the 
Church.”  Sarah  Jackson  Little,  sister  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Hall  Jackson,  died  at  the  old  Pearson  mansion 
February  13,  1806,  where  she  had  been  living  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Pearson.  This  charming  lady,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Portsmouth’s  aristocracy,  had  drunk  deeply  from 
the  cup  of  dissappointment.  Her  marriage  to  Dr.  Little 
had  been  unhappy  and  she  was  saved  from  absolute  de¬ 
pendence  upon  her  children  only  through  the  munificence 
of  her  brother.  Dr.  Jackson.  At  the  death  of  Dr.  Jack¬ 
son’s  daughter  Mrs.  Joshua  Gee  Symmes,  Mrs.  Little’s 
children  inherited  the  Jackson  property  at  Portsmouth. 
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At  the  death  of  Dr.  Jackson  he  left  his  sister  a  part  of  the 
mansion  house  at  the  corner  of  Court  and  Washino;ton 
streets  in  Portsmouth,  and  here  she  lived  with  her  son, 
Stephen  Little,  junior,  until  she  came  to  Newbury  to 
make  her  home  with  her  daughter. 

One  spectacular  event  connected  with  the  death  of  Ur. 
Jackson  is  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  the 
Pearsons  at  Newbury,  Madam  Pearson  drove  in  a  chaise 
to  Portsmouth  and  took  from  the  wall  of  the  mansion 
house  the  Copley  portrait  of  her  uncle,  the  famous  sur¬ 
geon,  and  carried  it  post-haste  to  Newbury.  Probably 
Madam  Pearson  had  no  legal  right  to  do  this  for  Dr. 
Jackson  left  a  daughter  who  naturally  would  have  in¬ 
herited  it ;  but  Madam  Pearson  seemed  determined  to 
have  this  portrait,  which  was  painted  in  Portsmouth  at 
the  very  outset  of  Copley’s  career,  and  she  apparently 
threw  discretion  to  the  four  winds.  In  any  event,  the 
portrait  hung  at  Leigh’s  Hill  until  1917,  and  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Hall  Jackson  was  always  held  in  great  reverence. 
Madame  Pearson’s  grandson,  the  oldest  son  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  was  named  for  the  great  doctor  and  the  second  of  the 
name  is  at  the  present  Hall  Jackson  Leigh,  of  Newbury- 
port,  a  son  of  the  late  Amos  Little  Leigh. 

Madame  Pearson  had  two  sisters  and  one  brother.  The 
oldest  sister  was  Sally  Little  who  married  Simeon  Adams 
of  Limerick,  Maine.  She  was  the  grandmother  of  Clin¬ 
ton  Bushwell  Evans,  well  kno\vn  newspaper  man  and  one 
time  editor  of  the  Springfield  ‘‘Republican.”  The 
younger  sister  was  Elizabeth  Little,  wife  of  Eichard 
Stickney  of  Newbury.  She  was  the  mother  of  Henry 
Rolfe  Stickney,  at  one  time  connected  with  the  old  New- 
buryport  “Herald.”  The  brother  of  Madam  Pearson  was 
Stephen  Little,  junior,  who  lived  for  a  time  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  and  later  in  Portland,  Me.  He  married  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Dodge  Caldwell  of  Ipswich,  a  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Dodge  and  a  descendant  of  the  Appletons  of  that 
town.  One  of  their  sons  was  Hon.  William  Dodge  Little, 
treasurer  of  Cumberland  county  and  grandfather  of  Prof¬ 
essor  Arthur  Dehon  Little  of  Cambridge,  founder  of 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  of  Cambridge. 

Another  son  was  Charles  E.  Little  of  Portland  whose 
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daughter  was  the  wife  of  John  A.  Lowell,  founder  of  the 
John  A.  Lowell  Bank  Note  Company,  of  Boston. 

A  daughter,  Harriett  Little,  was  the  wife  of  Nathan 
Sawyer,  founder  of  Nathan  Sawyer  &  Sons,  blank  book 
manufacturers  of  Boston.  A  second  daughter,  Mary 
Pearson  Little,  married  Isaac  Davis  of  Portland  and 
her  grandson  was  the  late  Charles  C.  Harmon,  of  Loring, 
Short  &  Harmon,  Portland.  A  third  daughter  was  Susan 
Farley  Little  who  married  Alexander  Foss  of  Portland. 
Their  daughter,  Sarah  H.  Foss  married  Augustus  G. 
Schlotterback,  founder  of  the  firm  of  Schlotterback  & 
Foss,  chemists.  Another  daughter  of  Stephen  Little, 
junior,  was  Sarah  Jackson  Little,  named  for  her  grand¬ 
mother.  She  married  Anthony  Davenport  of  Newbury- 
port,  a  grandson  of  Col.  William  Davenport  of  Louis- 
burg  fame,  and  proprietor  of  the  historic  old  Wolfe  Tav¬ 
ern  in  that  city.  Their  oldest  daughter,  Catherine  de 
Ford  Davenport  married  Augustus  Pearson,  a  descendant 
of  Deacon  John  Pearson,  the  emigrant,  through  the  line 
of  his  son,  Benjamin.  Their  grandson  is  Rev.  Philip 
Coombs  Pearson,  a  priest  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  An¬ 
other  daughter,  Sarah  Davenport  married  her  cousin, 
Silas  Pearson  Leigh,  grandson  of  Silas  Pearson  and 
Madam  Pearson.  Another  daughter  of  Stephen  Little, 
Jr.,  was  Ann  Huntress  Little  who  married  Henry  Rolfe 
Stickney,  her  cousin,  w'ho  was  at  one  time  connected  with 
the  old  Newburyport  “Herald.”  Their  daughter.  Miss 
Henrietta  J.  Stickney  owned  the  Copley  portrait  of  Dr. 
Stephen  Little,  painted  in  London  while  both  the  painter 
and  the  sitter  were  in  exile. 

The  marriage  of  Silas  Pearson  to  Miss  Little  brought 
about  a  close  relationship  with  many  of  the  old  families  of 
Portland  and  Newburyport  and  many  of  the  cousins  and 
other  connections  were  frequent  visitors  at  the  Pearson 
house.  The  late  Charles  C.  Harmon  of  Portland  used 
to  spend  a  part  of  every  year  at  Leigh’s  hill  sixty  years 
ago  and  he  and  the  grandfather  of  the  writer  became  fast 
friends. 

Silas  Pearson  and  his  wife,  Mary  Little,  besides  the 
two  sons,  Silas  and  John,  who  were  disinherited,  had  one 
daughter,  Sarah  Jackson,  the  namesake  of  her  grand- 
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mother  Little!.  She  married  in  1813  Benjamin  Leigh 
of  ^^ewbnryport,  the  eldest  son  of  Benjamin  Leigh  and 
his  wife  Abigail  Peirce  Leigh. 

The  Leighs  were  descended  from  an  old  English  fam¬ 
ily  which  was  seated  at  West  Hall,  High  Leigh,  in 
Cheshire  in  960  A.  D.,  and  which  included  many  of  the 
great  statesmen  of  England  through  the  nine  centuries 
of  its  history.  Benjamin  Leigh,  the  grandfather  of  Ben¬ 
jamin,  the  husband  of  Miss  Pearson,  was  a  merchant  of 
Bristol  who  made  frequent  trips  to  J^ew  York  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  His  brother  was  Robert  Leigh,  one  of  the 
secretaries  to  George  II  and  Frederick  Louis,  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Benjamin,  the  elder,  came  to  Hew  York  in  1752  and 
married  Miss  Maersje  Bant,  daughter  of  Pieter  Bant,  a 
descendant  of  the  Dutch  Governor  Stuyvesant,  and  was 
for  some  time  in  business  in  Hew  York  under  the  firm 
name  of  Bant  &  Leigh.  His  wife  died  when  his  children 
were  very  young  and  he  married  secondly  Miss  Mary 
Hewmarch  of  Hew'buryport.  His  only  son  was  Benjamin, 
who  married  Miss  Abigail  Pierce,  daughter  of  Moses 
Pierce  of  Hewburyport,  and  they  had  a  large  family. 
Their  eldest  son  Benjamin  married  Miss  Pearson  and 
from  that  time  forth  made  their  home  in  the  old  Pear¬ 
son  house.  Mr.  Leigh  was  associated  with  his  father- 
in-law  in  the  carrying  on  of  mills  and  was  also  in  the 
grain  and  marine  hardware  business  in  Hewburyport 
with  William  Cross. 

During  the  residence  of  the  Leighs  at  Hewbury  many 
members  of  that  family  became  associated  with  the  old 
mansion.  Here  lived  for  some  years  the  charming  Marcia 
Adams,  great-grandmother  of  the  present  Duchesse  de 
Richelieu.  Mrs.  Adams  was  the  eldest  sister  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Leigh  and  was  a  famous  beauty  in  her  day.  She 
is  said  to  have  captivated  Baltimore  society  in  the  40’s 
when  she  lived  in  that  southern  city  for  a  few  years  with 
her  son.  Colonel  John  P.  Adams,  and  was  present  at  his 
wedding  to  Mile.  Eugenie  Danels,  daughters  of  Admiral 
John  D.  Danels  of  the  Haytian  navy.  A  daughter  of 
Colonel  Adams  married  Commander  Wise  of  the  IT.  S. 
Havy,  one  of  the  Virginia  Wises,  and  their  youngest 
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dauffliter  is  the  wife  of  the  present  scion  of  the  great 
French  family  made  famous  by  the  fighting  Cardinal  and 
now  represented  by  his  collateral  descendant  the  Due  de 
Kichelieu. 

Another  sister  of  Benjamin  Leigh  who  used  to  be  a  fre¬ 
quent  visitor  at  Leigh’s  hill  was  Mrs.  Charles  Knight, 
grandmother  of  the  famous  tuberculosis  specialist  Dr. 
Frederick  Irving  Knight  of  Boston,  who  married  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  Prussia,  Miss  Louisa  Armistead  Appleton,  daughter 
of  William  Stuart  Appleton  of  Boston  and  granddaughter 
of  Capt.  George  Annistead  of  Baltimore  who  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  Fort  ^McHenry  during  the  bombardment  which 
inspired  Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  the  words  of  “The 
Star  Spangled  Banner.”  The  Leighs  are  a  widely  flung 
family.  They  have  settled  in  practically  every  part  of 
the  country  where  many  of  them  have  attained  some  de¬ 
gree  of  prominence;  but  Leigh’s  hill  has  been  for  nearly 
a  century  the  favorite  gathering  place  of  members  of  the 
family  who  have  been  fond  of  country  life. 

On  March  16,  1848,  Silas  Pearson  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety  years.  He  had  fought  in  the  Revolutionary 
war  and  had  witnessed  the  second  struggle  with  England 
in  1812  and  the  Mexican  war  as  well.  He  was  an  honored 
and  respected  citizen  of  Kewbury  throughout  his  life. 
Five  years  previous  to  his  death  the  mills  were  sold  to 
James  Brown  Knight  of  Kewhury  who  carried  on  the 
mill  near  Knight’s  Crossing  until  1874.  The  mills  at 
Leigh’s  bridge  were  discontinued  and  the  buildings  re¬ 
moved.  Thus  passed  out  of  this  line  of  the  Pearson  fam¬ 
ily  an  industry  that  had  survived  through  five  generations. 

Madam  Pearson  died  at  the  Pearson-Leigh  house, 
March  31,  1864,  aged  about  90  years.  Even  in  her  old 
age  she  retained  much  of  her  charm  and  she  had  the  happy 
faculty  of  gathering  about  her  the  most  interesting  people. 
One  of  her  friends  who  used  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
at  Leigh’s  hill  was  Ann  Porter,  the  authoress,  who  wrote 
some  pleasant  anecdotes  about  the  old  house  and  its  occu¬ 
pants.  Mrs.  Porter  was  before  her  marriage  an  Emer¬ 
son  and  related  in  some  manner  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son’s  family.  She  was  gifted  and  a  most  excellent  lady. 
Another  great  friend  of  the  family  was  Hannah  Fla^ 
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Gould,  the  poetess,  of  Newburyport.  She  gave  her  orig¬ 
inal  manuscript  notes  on  the  curious  epitaphs  of  some 
of  the  old  ^^ewbury porters,  which  was  published  first 
in  the  Xewburyport  “Herald”  and  later  in  magazines  to 
Mrs.  Leigh  from  whom  they  went  to  her  daughter.  Miss 
Sarah  Jackson  Leigh  and  eventually  to  the  writer.  Miss 
Leigh’s  great-grand-nephew. 

Charles  Parkhurst,  the  artist,  was  another  habitue  of 
Leigh  house  and  some  of  the  prize  poultry  raised  on  the 
place  were  depicted  on  canvas  by  this  painter  who  special¬ 
ized  in  bird  and  animal  portraiture. 

Sarah  Jackson  Pearson  Leigh,  the  last  of  the  family 
bearing  the  name  of  Pearson,  died  at  the  old  house  ^TovenL. 
her  2,  1866,  leaving  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
eldest  daughter,  Mary  Little  Leigh  was  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Stetson  of  Eochester,  N.  Y.,  and  some  of  her  fam¬ 
ily  have  been  prominent  at  the  bar  in  Hew  York  state. 
The  youngest  daughter  was  Miss  Sarah  J.  Leigh,  late  of 
Hewburyport,  prominent  for  years  in  the  General  Chari¬ 
table  Society  of  that  city  and  in  organizations  of  like 
character.  The  youngest  son,  Silas  Pearson  I.eigh 
(named  for  his  grandfather)  married  his  cousin  Miss 
Davenport,  and  lived  in  Eochester,  H.  Y.,  where  he  was 
identified  with  ciific  affairs  in  some  manner.  The  eldest 
son  was  the  late  Hall  Jackson  Leigh,  great  grandfather 
of  the  writer,  and  namesake  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hall 
Jackson.  He  married  his  cousin.  Miss  Little,  and  they 
had  one  son,  the  late  Amos  Little  Leigh,  who  demolished 
the  old  mansion  of  the  Pearsons  in  1895. 

The  Pearsons  were  noted  for  their  longevity,  several 
of  them  having  reached  the  a.ae  of  ninety  years  or 
more.  They  were,  generally  speaking,  a  tall,  wiry  race, 
fond  of  entertaining  and  dispensing  hospitality  lav¬ 
ishly.  It  has  been  said  that  not  a  week  went  by  for 
a  century  that  there  was  not  at  least  one  guest  at 
Pearson  house.  This  may  not  have  been  true,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  many  persons  were  entertained  at  the 
Mills  and  it  seemed  to  have  been  a  frequent  resting  place 
for  relatives  from  near  and  afar.  With  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Leigh,  the  family,  which  had  been  prominent  in  the  parish 
for  a  century  and  a  half,  became  extinct  in  Oldtown,  and 
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the  inilling  industry  which  had  thrived  in  that  section 
of  the  town  soon  became  a  thinj;  of  the  past. 

{To  he  continued.) 


THE  FISHERY 


Has  always  been  the  chief  source  of  the  wealth  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  County  of  Essex.  The  following  document, 
found  among  the  papers  of  an  eminent  merchant,  de¬ 
ceased,  gives  a  view  of  the  extent  of  that  business  in  the 
year  1762,  and  may  gratify  some  curious  readers. 

“A  List  of  the  number  of  Fishing  Vessels,  and  the 


fish  they  caught,  in  the  year  1762,  at  Salem: 

Vessels  Merch.  Jamaica 

Benj.  Pickman,  Esq. 

5 

3120 

3140 

Timo.  Ome 

3 

1355 

1723 

Messrs.  Cabots 

3 

4128 

630 

Jere’h  Hacket 

3 

132 

2427 

Miles  Ward,  jun. 

1 

212 

624 

Wm.  West 

1 

280 

613 

Peter  Frye 

3 

830 

1035 

Benj.  Ward 

1 

300 

1050 

Bamuel  Bacon 

2 

•  •  .  . 

1016 

Gama.  Hodges 

1 

200 

900 

Joseph  Grafton 

2 

.... 

1100 

Mrs.  Anstis  Crowninshield 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1200 

George  Dodge 

1 

150 

450 

Stephen  Webb  for  Chever 

1 

.... 

340 

Jona.  Ropes 

1 

250 

750 

George  Bickford 

1 

220 

500 

Ebenezer  Putnam,  1  boat,  62  Jam.  and  5  barrels  mackerel. 
Nath’l  Archer,  2  boats,  30  barrels  mackerel.” 

— 

■Salem  Gazette,  Sept.  2, 

1808. 
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Town  Meetings,  Volume  III, 
{Continued  from  Volume  XLIX,  page  274.) 
[2]  Cap*  George  Corwin  is  D' 


1677  To  money  ordered  p'  y'  Committee 

40* 

other  pave 

24 :  9 :  80  To  rec  of  Tho  fflint  rate  paye 

3:00:00 

0: 16:08 

1680  To  a  bill  to  edward  fFlint  for 

6:05 

[3]  Att  a  Town  metting  March  15th  1679/80 

Capt.  Geo.  Corwin  Chosen  moderator 

Chosen  for  Selectmen) 
for  y*  year  Ensuing) 

Cap*  Jn*  Corwin 

Cap*  W“  Browne 

M'  Jon*  Corwin 

60  voatea 

48 

39 

M®  John  Higginson 

44* 

M'  Ph:  Cromwell 

51 

M'  Jo.  Porter 

39 

John  Hathorne 

59 

M'  John  Higginson  Refused;  &  m'  Bartholomew  Ged- 
ney  being  y®  next  in  Voate,  haveing  38  hee  is  Chosen  by 
lifting  up  of  hands  to  make  up  the  seaven. 

Voated  that  the  selectmen  have  liberty  to  gett  the  towne 
Books  ||or  records!  I  transcribed. 

Voated  that  the  Selectmen  have  liberty  &  power  to 
agree  with  one  or  more  persons  to  transcribe  the  towne 
Books  or  Records  and  to  paye  them  out  of  the  towns 
money  or  Estate  for  itt  as  thay  shall  agree  with  them. 
Chosen  for  Constables  within  the  Bridge 
M®  Joseph  Hardye  sen®  Thomas  Ives 

M®  Thomas  Gardner  Tho:  fflint; 

Chosen  for  constables  w^’out  the  bridge 
John  Batchelder  &  John  Buxton. 

Voated  that  the  money  Gathered  by  the  Committee 
which  is  aboute  fourtey  pounds,  shall  bee  for  this  yeare 
putt  into  the  hands  of  the  Selectmen  to  dispose  of;  for 
the  Incouragement  of  any  that  shall  Appeare  to  discharge 
the  townes  engagements  to  !M®  John  Iligginson  Minester, 
&  Att  the  End  of  this  Ensuing  yeare  to  delivour  itt  up 
againe  unto  y®  towne. 
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Voated  that  the  Selectmen  hav^e  libertye  to  chose  out 
two  men  from  amou^ht  themself es;  to  Joyne  with  the 
Deacons  of  the  church  for  the  distribution  of  the  money 
given  to  the  poor  in  the  contribution. 

Voated  that  Sveteenc  pound  shall  be  given  to  Ed¬ 
ward  ^^orrice,  out  of  the  to^vne  rates  this  yeare.  And  if 
hee  stands  in  neede  of  more,  itt  is  left  to  the  Selectmen 
to  Allow  him  what  shall  further  bee  nessessary  out  of 
the  townes  Estate. 

Voated  that  itt  is  left  to  the  Selectmen  to  consider  of 
M'  Jonsons  proposition,  concerning  a  small  percell  of 
land  Claymed  by  Robert  follett.  And  M''  Jonson  saith 
the  towne  promised  should  not  bee  disposed  of. 

[4]  Voated  that  Jn®  Robinsons  case  concerning  land 
is  left  to  the  Selectmen  to  determine. 

Voated  that  itt  is  left  to  the  Selectmen  to  agree  with 
Gilbert  Tapley  concerning  a  percell  of  land  (wherin  is  a 
spring  very  Nessesary  &  convenyent  to  be  layd  into  the 
Townes  Commons)  and  to  paye  him  soe  much  more  land 
or  as  much  as  thay  shall  gudge  Sutable  in  lew  of  itt, 
somewhere  Adjoining  to  his  owne  land  wheare  hee  dwells. 

Voated  that  the  Selectmen  have  the  same  power  thay 
had  the  last  yeare. 

Att  a  meeting  of  the  Selectmen  March  18“*  1679/80 
being  present  Cap*  Jn®  Corwin  Cap*  W™  Browne  L*  Ged- 
ney  Philip  Cromwell  &  John  Hathorne  chosen  for 
Survay's  of  fences  for  the  Northfeild  M*  Ele  Gedney  & 
W™  Trask  within  the  bridge  Rich.  Croad  &  Pe* 
Chever  without  the  bridge  for  the  glasshouse  &c  Sam* 
Gaskin  &  Dan*  Southrick  and  for  the  South  Feild  M' 
Ph  Cromwell  Lt.  Pickering  and  Lt.  Jer®  Neale. 

Ordered  that  all  fences  bee  made  up  forthwith  and 
none  unfinished  by  the  25  of  this  Ins*  m® 

Chosen  for  Overseers  of  the  Highwayes  from  the 
Bridge  to  the  lower  end  of  the  towne  M*  Tym®  Lindoll 
m'  Edward  Grove  and  M'  Tho:  maule 
from  the  Bridge  above  or  without  the  towne  Jos  Boyce 
Jun*  &  Jn®  Bleuen 

Chosen  for  the  finishing  the  Gutt  by  Gilbert  Tapleys 
M*  Phill:  Cromwell  who  is  heareby  fulley  Impow*®  to 
effect  the  same  &  Impress  w*  hands  or  teemes  may  be 
nessesary 
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David  Phipeney  is  chosen  sealer  of  waytes  &  meaa- 
(ures)  for  this  present  yeare  In  presence  of  constable 
Joseph  Hardy.  And  the  s'*  constable  to  give  him  notice 
thereof,  and  call  him  before  a  majestrate  to  take  his  re¬ 
spective  Oath 

Att  a  metting  of  the  Selectmen  being  all  present  April 
6*^  1680 

Returne  was  made  to  the  Committee  at  Boston  (viz: 
Cap*  Jn®  Richards  M'  An*®  Stoder  &  Cap*  Tho  Brattle 
Concerning  the  Colledge  money,  &  L*  John  Pickering 
chosen  &  sent  for  that  purpose 

Chosen  to  lay  out  the  land  Lett  to  Edw.  flint  Jn®  Crom¬ 
well  &c  (which  they  hired  of  the  towne)  Cap*  Jn®  Corwin 
M''  Ph.  Cromwell  M'  Jon*  Corwin  &  John  Hathorne) 
any  two  of  them  the  22***  of  this  Instant  m®  being  Thurs¬ 
day,  and  to  vew  the  land  M'  Jonson  propownded  att  the 
towne  meeting  in  March  past 

The  Hired  land  was  delivoured  the  day  Apoynted 
[5]  Cap*  John  Price  &  M'’  T^®  Lindoll  did  Engage 
to  paye  M'  John  Higginson  (minester)  his  mayntenanc 
according  to  the  towns  engagement,  for  this  yeare;  upon 
the  same  conditions  or  termes  itt  was  payd  the  two  last 
yeares. 

Agreed  with  Walter  Skiner  to  keepe  the  towne  heard 
of  cowes,  for  three  shilPs  six  pence  ^  head  to  bee  pay* 
by  the  Owners  of  the  sayd  cowes,  to  begin  the  21** 
Aprill  and  to  continue  to  the  24  October,  and  to  drive 
them  out  &  Keepe  them  two  days  in  a  weeke  towards 
Butts  brooke  or  dogg  pond,  and  see  to  the  extent  of  our 
Bounds,  likewise  to  provide;  &  return  the  bulls  againe, 
the  towne  payeing  the  Hire  of  them 

Whearas  by  long  experienc  itt  is  found  very  Hnsutable 
&  inconveyent  for  swine  to  goe  att  libertye  in  the  towne, 
and  Exceeding  hazerdous  for  the  lives  &  limbes  of  young 
children  to  have  them  goe  up  &  downe  in  the  streetes  & 
lanes  thereof 

Wee  doe  therefore  order  that  there  shall  not  any  swine 
bee  suffered  to  goe  in  any  streets  or  lanes  of  the  towne 
from  the  bridge  to  the  poynt  of  Rocks  And  if  any  swine 
shall  bee  found  contrary  to  this  ord'  within  the  limmetts 
as  abovesayd  After  the  first  day  of  may  next  Ensuing 
the  date  heareof ;  Itt  shall  then  bee  in  the  libertye  of  any 
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person  or  persons  to  take  them  up  or  kill  them  wheare- 
soerer  thay  finde  them  contrary  to  this  order,  and  shall 
have  one  halfe  part  of  all  swine  soe  taken  or  killed  by 
them,  for  there  paynes,  the  Other  halfe  to  the  poore  of 
the  towne.  Likewise  wee  doe  heareby  further  order  that 
all  swine  shall  bee  sufficiently  ringed  &  yoaked  that  goe 
upon  the  commons  of  y®  towoie  whether  within  the  bridge 
or  in  the  more  remote  parts,  att  or  before  the  twentyeth 
day  of  this  Instan*  m“  of  Aprill,  upon  the  penaltye  of 
five  shillings  for  every  swine  soe  found  Contrary  to  this 
order  to  bee  allowed  to  any  One  that  shall  take  them  up. 
And  for  the  full  &  effectuall  prosecuting  of  the  above  sayd 
Order.  Wee  doe  Apoynt  &  Impower  Ruben  Guppy  Jn® 
Guppy  Jn®  Glover  Jn®  Baxter  Jn®  Milk  &  Jn®  Bly,  And 
doe  heareby  in  his  Maj®*^s  name  require  the  above  named 
persons  them  and  every  one  of  them  to  see  this  order 
fulley  prosecuted 

Att  a  metting  of  the  freemen  Aprill  ll***  1680  Chosen 
for  Deputyes  to  Attend  the  Gen*'*  Courte  for  this  yeare 
Cap*  Wm  Browne  &  M*  Bar***  Gcdney 

Att  a  metting  of  the  Selectmen  Aprell  11***  1680  all 
present  but  M*  Bar“*  Gedney  &  M*"  Israeli  Porter 

Wee  doe  finde  that  Jn®  Preist  hath  sett  out  his  fence 
into  the  streete  all  the  bredth  of  his  land  and  doe  order 
that  hee  forthwith  rectyfye  it 

Wee  finde  John  Marston  sen*  hath  sett  his  fence  into 
the  streete  likewise  wee  gudge  Wm  Marston  hath  taken 
in  some  of  the  lane 

[6]  Hen*^  Skery  Marshall  wee  gudge  hath  taken  in 
some  of  the  towne  land  and  Narrowed  the  lane  goeing 
downe  to  the  planters  marsh 

M*  ffran®  Skery  hath  incloased  a  lane  of  the  towne  by 
the  planters  marsh;  likewise  hee  hath  sett  his  fence  to 
far  out  by  the  ferry  &  soe  along  by  the  North  river  in 
many  places  which  hee  must  this  yeare  Rectyfye 

M*  Phillip  Cromwell  is  to  straiten  his  fence  of  that 
land  hee  purchased  lately  of  Jn®  Massey  which  land  is 
adjoyning  to  |!y*  which  was||  James  Browns  Edw** 
Bridges  &  John  Bullock  are  againe  chosen  to  prosecute 
all  the  lawes  of  the  country  &  orders  of  the  towne  relating 
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to  horse  kinde  and  have  the  same  power  therein  as  thay 
had  last  yeare 

Att  a  metting  of  the  Selectmen  May  11 :  80  present 
all  butt  Cap*  Corwin  &  M*  Cromwell  M*  Sam“  Gardner 
&  L*  Jn®  Puttnam  are  chosen  desired  &  Impowered  to 
Mannasre  the  case  against  Wenham;  the  next  Gen*** 
Courte 

Itt  is  ordered  that  the  Const.  Watch  shall  bee  of  8  men 
every  night,  the  maj'  part  sober  men  &  home  househould** 
According  as  the  law  directs 

Lett  to  M'  ffran®  Skery  Libertye  to  Incloase  the  lane 
commonly  called  the  potters  lane;  that  is  by  the  planters 
Marsh  &  to  enjoy  the  benefitt  of  the  Hearbidge  thereof 
dureing  the  selectmens  pleasure,  hee  not  hindering  any 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  sayd  marsh  from  goeing  or  com¬ 
ing  to  there  s'*  proprietyes  According  to  there  Occations, 
fran*  Skery  paying  for  the  lane  to  the  Selectmen  or  there 
order  for  the  towns  use  five  shill**  in  money  ^  Annum, 
sometyme  in  Septem*”’  yearely 

Agreed  with  L*  John  pickering  for  thurty  shillings  in 
money  for  his  pay  ns  &  troble  in  gathering;  and  Joumyes 
concerning  the  subscription  for  the  Colledge  att  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Likewise  agreed  with  M*  Edw  Grove  for  twenty 
shillings  for  his  labour  &  troble  concerning  the  same. 

Ens  Nath:  ffelton  L*  Tho:  Putnam  M*  Nath*  Putnam 
&  serj**  Tho:  ffuller  are  all,  and  Every  one  of  them  againe 
Chosen  to  mend  the  highways  perticularly  Expressed  in 
there  last  yeares  warrants  which  thay  could  not  then  per- 
forme  by  reason  the  Winter  Weather  Setting  in 

[7]  The  cons*  are  Debt*  To  these  proportions  of  the 
minesters  rate  ||Ives  4*  Q.C**]! 

Imp*  Tho  Ives  D*  to  pay  Cap*  price  &  M*  Lindoll 

39*:  10*:  0'*|[D*  tojjthe  towne  4*:  00:  06* 
Tho  Gardner  to  pay  Cap*  price  &  M*  Lindoll 

37:00:0  Towne  3*:  07":  0 
Tho  flint  to  pay  Cap*  price  &  M*  Lindoll 

37 :  00 :  0  towne  3 :  07.0 
Jos  Hardy  to  paye  Cap*  price  &  M*  Lindoll 

39 : 10.0  towne  4:08:6 
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Jn®  Batchelder  &  Jn®  Buxton  |  |to  pay|  |  Cap*  &  M'  Lindoll 

27:00:0  towne  2\06.0 


180:00:00 

Att  a  meetinpf  of  the  Selectmen  May  14***  being  all 
present  but  Israeli  Porter  Itt  is  ordered  that  wbearatf 
the  Selectmen 'feb'  26***  1679/80  ordered  that  nine  Akers 
of  land  should  bee  layd  out  to  M'  Sam*  Gardner  sen*'  (by 
the  layers  out)  somewheere  on  the  further  syde  of  Ips¬ 
wich  River;  wee  doe  upon  further  consideration  Apoynt 
that  itt  shall  bee  layd  out  to  him  above  W“  Shaws  or 
some  Other  sutable  place  and  returne  there  of  made  to 
the  towne  for  Aprobation  According  to  the  first  grant 
thereof 

Att  a  meeting  of  the  freemen  May  26  L*  Jn®  Puttnam 
was  chosen  a  deputy  to  attend  the  Gen'*  Court  for  this 
yeare,  M'  Bartholomew  Gedny  being  taken  of  &  [chosen 
a  magistrate] 

Att  a  Towne  meeting  June  4***  1680  chosen  for  the 
Jury  of  Tryalls 

M'  John  Grafton  M'  Tym®  Lindoll 

M'  Hab  Turner  M'  Joseph  Phipeny  sen' 

M'  Nath  Puttnam  M'  Sam*  Williams 

&  M'  Nathaniell  Ingersoll 

Att  a  meeting  of  the  Commision'*  &  selectmen  of  the 
Towne  of  Salem  Aprill  23***  1680 

In  consideration  that  itt  hath  pleased  god  to  vissett  the 
Inhabitants  of  barbadoes  with  the  small  pox  which  is  an 
infectious  distemper  and  severall  vessells  being  expected 
from  thence,  itt  therefore  being  our  duty  that  all  due  care 
may  bee  taken  to  prevent  itts  being  brought  in  amonght  us 

Wee  doe  order  that  not  any  vessell  which  comes  from 
the  Is*  of  Barbados  shall  have  liberty  to  land  any  Cotton 
wooll  or  other  goods  from  on  board  there  vessells  nor 
any  one  of  the  comp,  or  passenger  that  shall  come  with 
them  from  thence  shall  have  liberty  or  bee  suffered  to 
come  on  shore  before  thay  are  vissetted  &  examined  by 
James  Poland  and  Jn®  Clifford  one  or  both  of  which  wee 
doe  heareby  fulley  Impower  to  goe  on  Board  all  such 
vessel  or  vessells;  and  for  that  end  to  Impress  any  boate 
or  Curnue  &  persons  sutable  to  Attend  them  therein,  like¬ 
wise  to  give  notice  to  them  that  thay  suffer  not  any  per- 
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son  or  persons  to  come  on  Board,  that  Neither  the  Comp 
or  pasengers  come  on  shore  Nor  any  person  or  persons 
w*soever  goe  on  Board  of  them  upon  there  uttermost 
perrill,  untill  a  tru  Acc®  bee  given  to  the  Selectmen  of 
there  health  &  condition  thay  are  in  by  the  s^  persons 
Impowered  &  soe  an  order  from  the  Selectmen  may  bee 
given  forth  either  to  licenc  them  or  further  to  prohihett 
&  forbid  According  as  the  case  may  justly  require 
[8]  Att  a  meeting  of  Wm  Browne  &  Bartholomew 
gidney  Esq™:  togather  with  the  Selectmen  who  ordered  a 
warrant  to  bee  drawn  as  followeth  June  14  1680  To  Cons* 
Peter  Chevers.  You  are  in  his  maj*’*®  name,  heareby  re^ 
quired  to  Impress  Wm  marston  to  cary  over  the  man  (hee 
hath  Brought  in  the  towne,  which  man  is  vissetted  with 
the  distemper  of  the  small  pox)  in  the  same  hoate  hee 
brought  him  unto  the  house  of  Abra  Reades  On  RoyaU 
Syde,  which  Sayd  house  if  the  man  bee  not  willing  to 
Reseave  him  into  and  to  withdraw  himselfe  unto  some 
other  places  for  a  short  time,  you  are  then  heareby  to 
Impress  y®  house  &  enter  into  itt  and  leave  the  distem¬ 
pered  man  there  and  Wm  Marston  with  him  to  tendl 
him.  And  to  provide  for  them  all  such  things  as  are 
Nessesary  upon  the  townes  Acc®:  And  to  cause  Abra 
Reade  to  depart  or  if  hee  bee  not  at  home  then  to  opei> 
the  house  as  aforesayd,  likewise  to  order  Wm  Marston  to 
sink  the  hoate  in  some  convenyent  place  for  her  clensing; 
And  all  and  every  part  heareof  you  are  to  Attend  untill 
you  shall  Reseave  further  order  and  heareof  you  are  not 
to  fayle 

Att  a  metting  of  the  Selectmen  June  24  Benj.  Keazer 
his  rates  are  abated,  to  Con**  poland,  upon  consideration 
of  his  being  out  of  the  country  &  settled  in  Virginia  • 

Att  a  metting  of  the  Selectmen  23  July  att  m''  Iraell 
porters  &  all  present  butt  Cap*  Browne  John  Hathorne 
is  desired  to  draw  a  bill  upon  m'  Jn®  Turner  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  townes  money  in  his  hands  which  is  42* : * 
Unto  Cap*  Jn®  Price  &  M'^  Tym®  Lindoll:  who  1| there¬ 
upon  doe!  I  stand  engaged  to  paye  &  to  delivour  up  the 
townes  money  againe,  the  next  springe 

John  Hathorne  is  desired  to  speake  with  the  former 
constables:  viz:  Abra:  Cole:  Ele  Geoyles  &  Hen’’  Skery 
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and  to  give  them  Notice  that  the  Selectmen  have  order 
spedyly  to  settle  the  townes  Accomp*"  with  y*  former 
treasur'  M'  Jn®  Hull,  and  to  see  that  the  several  Con- 
gtables  Comply  in  payeing  in  what  is  behinde  of  there 
rates  ||  seasonably  ||  that  the  treasurer  may  give  in  his 
Acc®  to  the  country,  the  Next  Session  of  y®  Gen®‘  Courte 
(and  Wame  them  not  to  fayle  hearein 

Cap*  W“  Browne  &  Jn®  Hathorne  are  chosen  & 
apoynted  to  vew  the  land  att  the  End  of  m'  Jn®  Hi^in- 
sons  garden,  and  to  Order,  the  place  for  the  Setting  up 
of  his  stable  According  to  the  grant  of  the  towne  Dated 
Novem**'  3 : 1679 

[9]  Ordered  y*  m*"  Ph:  Cromwell  &  Jn®  Hathorne 
shall  reckon  with  m'  Dan”  Eps  for  this  last  halfe  yeare 
and  J n®  Hathorne  to  paye  him  whatt  may  bee  his  due  out 
of  the  townes  money  in  his  hands 

Ordered  that  y*  buriall  place  shall  bee  fenced  in  with 
board  fence  betweene  Sam"  Pickmans  and  Jn®  Pickmans 
land  and  m'  Phillip  Cromwell  is  desired  to  see  the  same 
speedyly  effected,  making  such  gates  as  may  bee  sutable 
with  a  lock  belonging  thereunto,  &  this  to  bee  donne  upon 
the  towns  Acc® 

Att  a  Gen'  Towne  Metting  27 :  6. 

J n®  Hathorne  chosen  moderator 

M'  Sam'  Gardner  Sen®  Chosen  Commis®  or  8  man 

David  Phipeny  is  Chosen  Clark  of  y®  market  for  this 
jreare 

Chosen  for  sceelers  of  leather  for  this  yeare  Rich  Prin* 
&  symon  Home 

Voated  that  L*  John  Pickerings  petition  Concerning 

land  is  left  to  the  Select - to  vew  itt  viz.  that  5  or  6 

Akers  of  Rocky  land  Neere  (George)  Darlings  Acc®  to 
the  petition  &  make  returne  to  the  towne 

Voated  that  30*  shall  yett  bee  given  to  any  y*  shall 
kill  a  wolfe  in  Salem  common  According  to  y®  last  order 
Voated  that  the  five  pounds  payd  at  y®  Gen®'  Court  for 
caution  in  Wenham  Case  shall  bee  againe  repay d,  which 
was  p"  ||to  Cap*  Wm  Brownell  att  a  meeting  of  the  select¬ 
men  y*  9:4  mo  81  w®**  money  was  rec"  of  Cons*  Nehe- 
miah  Willowbey 

Voated,  that  the  35"  house  rent  due  to  Jn®  Marston 
from  Bethya  Allen  wid®  shall  bee  pd  by  the  towne,  which 
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35*  was  money  &  John  Marston  ord*^  itt  to  bee  M' 
Jo  Cromwell 

Att  a  metting  of  the  Selectmen  all  present  butt  M' 
Gedney  vz :  6 

Wee  doe  order  &  desire  M''  Joseph  Porter  (if  Wenham 
Cons*  distraine  for  rates  from  him  for  his  farme  or  any 
part  of  his  Estate,  y*  now  is  or  did  belong  to  Salem  in 
y®  yeare  77)  that  her  repleaue  the  goods  againe  in  order 
to  a  Try  all  in  y*  case. 

John  Marston  sen'  being  complained  of  for  Entertaine- 
ing  Israeli  Thome  &  famylye  hee  came  before  the  Select¬ 
men  &  Engaged  to  cleare  the  towne  from  all  or  any  charge 
that  may  any  wayes  arise  by  reason  of  them  for  foure 
yeares  Ensuing,  unto  which  Jno.  Marston  did  declare 
before  the  Selectment  hee  did  binde  himselfe  his  heirs 
&  Executors  &  Adminestrators 

[10]  Att  a  metting  of  the  Selectmen  &  Commision' 
or  8*"  man  August  27“’  1680 

By  Vcrtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  Country  Treasurer  to 
take  a  list  of  all  male  persons,  with  an  Estimation  of  all 
Estates  and  to  make  returae  to  their  sheire  towne 

We  make  returae  thereof  as  Ifolloweth  viz:  three  hun¬ 
dred  &  seaven  heads  or  male  persons  and  the  Estates  of 
the  toAvne  amounts  unto  fourtey  one  pounds  According  to 
law,  which  makes  in  the  whole  Sixtey  six  pounds  11*  8* 
And  wee  doe  desire  the  commision*'  of  the  respective 
townes  in  this  countye,  would  bee  pleased  yett  to  consider 
our  former  greate  losses  by  the  Indian  warr,  togather 
with  considerable  losse  since,  and  thereby  many  poorei 
widows  &  fatherless  children  amonghts  us 

*Att  a  metting  of  the  Selectmen  17 :  7  present  Ordered 
y*  warrants  shall  bee  sent  to  y*  last  yeares  constables  to 
appeare  before  tbe  Selectmen  the  21*  of  this  Ins*  m* 
being  tuesday  aboute  nine  oclock  in  y*  morning  at  M* 
Dan’  Kings  house  to  make  up  there  Acc® 

*not  posted 

Agreed  that  50®  shall  bee  allowed  Tho  Greenes  this 
yeare  the  Better  to  Enable  him  to  keepe  (Sarah)  Lambert 
Child  hee  being  poore  &  in  wante 
p’’  more  then  y®  50*  in  last  yeares  acc®  @  2*1 

p**  by  Cap*  Wm  Browne  more  10*V50* 

a  bill  to  cons*  Buxton  38 J 
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Aprill  1,  1681 

Att  a  meeting  of  the  Selectmen  21:7:80  Cap*  W™ 
Browne  D'  to  a  bill  charged  upon  Cons*  Pet  Chevers  10* 
0 . 0  to  bee  p^  out  of  y*  towne  rate 

M'  Phillip  Cromwell  had  a  bill  charged  upon  Con* 
Nehe  Willowby  for  10*  due  to  y®  Cromwell  for  the 
foundation  layeing  of  meeting  house 

The  minesters  rate  Committed  unto  ||Cons**l|  John 
Batchelder  and  Jn®  Buxton  ^  order  is  thus  proportioned 
or  devided  viz 


Con®*  Jn®  Batchelder  Dr  to  pay  Cap  Price 


&  M*"  Lindoll 

22: 

00: 

00 

To  pay  the  towne 

5: 

18: 

00 

27: 

18; 

00 

Con®*  Jn®  Buxton  to  paye  Cap*  Price  &  M* 

Lindoll 

5: 

00: 

00 

To  pay  the  towne 

1: 

09: 

00 

CO 

07: 

00 

[11]  Constable  Edw*  fflint  is  D' 

1 

s 

d 

To  his  II  proportion  of  the||  minesters  rate 

39 

12: 

10 

To  his  proportion  of  the  country  rates 

73 

18: 

06 

To  his  country  &  towne  rate  made  togather 

46 

04: 

06 

159: 

;15; 

:  10 

Cred: 

1 

s 

d 

Jan'  6  1679  ^  money  p**  the  treasur*  25*  w®** 

is  his  p*  of  the  4  Coun*ry  rate  pay**  to 

him  &  in  rate  pay  accord*  to  warrant 

50 

:  0: 

:  0 

Aprill  28  1680  ^  money  p^  the  treas'  6*  & 

rate  pay^  12*  w®**  is  his  proportion 

18 

:  0: 

:  0 

68 

:  0; 

:00 

1 

s 

d 

payd  m'  Jo  Turner  for  his  prop"  of  the  mo” 

rate 

37 

10 

00 

Towne  Acc®  p^  m'  Edm®  Batter 

03 

19 

11 

p^  Geo.  Booth  6"  4^  m'  Jn®  Gedney  abat®^  15® 

00 

13 

04 

p^  m'  Edw.  Norrice  12* 

00 

12 

oa 
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p  Tho  Maule  18*  abated  00: 18:  00 

p  severall  men  p**  for  work  at  Cutt  ^  m'  Ph 

1  s  d 

Cromwells  order  0 :  05 :  06 

p^*  f  Cap*  Jo.  Price  3* :  16 :  0  03 : 16 :  00 

9.4.81  ^  abatements  of  his  own  &  others  rate  11:00:  03 
^  transportation  &  charge  01:10:  00 

^  p**  m'  Jo.  Gedney  a  bill  12:  08:  00 

^  L*  Jer*  Peale  40*  2 

^  allowed  for  J os.  Buffom  Calehl  00 :  08 :  00 

Buff,  robert  wilson  &  edw  flint  2*1 - 

^  for  work  upon  reding  highway]  143 :  01 :  00 
11 :  9 :  81  ^  abatements  more  003 :  06 :  06 


146:07:06 

M'  Ifehemiah  Willowhey  Cons*  Beckoned  with  the 
Selectmen  the  9***  June  81  and  is  fulley  acquitted  & 
cleared  from  his  acc®  of  rates  committed  into  his  hands 
Const*”  Nehemiah:  Willowhey  is  D' 

Id 

To;  his  proportion  of  the  minesters  rate  38:06:00 

To :  his  proportion  of  the  4  Country  rates  67 :  03 :  02 
To :  his  proportion  of  the  Country  &  towne 

rate  togather  40 : 13 :  02 


146:02:04 

Cred  ^  p”  m'  Jn®  Turner  \  [money  23 : 13 : 

4|  I  for  the  minesters  rate  35 : 10 :  00 

p”  m'  Jn**  Hull  Treasur'  in  money  21*  16*  for 
the  first  4  Country  rates  w'**  in  rate  paye 
is  43 :  00 :  00 

p”  m'  Jn®  Hull  treasur'  in  money  towards  y*) 
rate  for  Country  ) 

06:00:0 

p*  m'  Jo.  Hull  Treasur'  towards  the  rate  for 

country  money  8*  w®**  in  rate  pay  is  12:  0:  0 


96: 10:00 

p*  upon  the  townes  Acc®  to  severall  perticuler 
persons  as  p'  hills  &  accompt  upon  file 
y*  Summe  of  32 :  08 :  07 
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Abated  to  m'  Willowbey  for  Severall  p^sons 

as  p'  Acc®  upon  file  5: 16: 11 


134: 15:06 

Reckoned  with  Constable  Nehemiah  Willow¬ 
bey  and  bee  is  D'  to  the  towne  by  Bal- 
lance  of  his  rate  Ace®  11 :  06 : 10 

1 

Cred'  ^  a  bill  charged  to  pay  waiter  skiner  1 :  00 :  00 
9:4: 1681  ^  money  Rec**  5*  3*  w®**  accord*” 

to  his  warrants  Ans”'  for  10:  6:  0 

y*  other  8“  abated  00 :  0 : 10 


11:06: 10 

five  pounds  of  this  was  p^  Cap*  browne  for 
caution  money  Lent  in  Wenham  case 
[12]  Constable  James  Poland  is  D'  Is 
To  his  proportion  of  the  minesters  rate  41 : 13 :  00 

To  his  proportion  of  y*  4  Country  rates  71:11:04 

To  his  country  &  towne  rates  made  togather  44:04:  01 


157:08:05 


James  Poland  Cons*  Cred' 
p'  p**  m'  Jn®  Turner  for  y*  M"  Rate 
p’’  m'  Jn®  Hull  treasur'  for  y®  first  4  rates  in 
money  24*  w®**  in  pay  is 
p^  money  6’  p^  m'  Hull  treasurer  &  rate  paye 
paye  12*  for  Country  rate 
p'  a  bill  p**  unto  Cap*  W™  Browne  for  the 
towns  acc® 

p**  severall  men  y*  worked  at  y*  Cutt 
p**  Rob  Stone  ^  bill 
p"*  Rich  Prince  ^  bill 
p^  John  Lander  ^  bill 
^  abatement  for  Jos  Miles  rates 
^  abatements  for  Benj“  Keazers  rates 
1680  ^  Walter  Skiner  belman 
1679  ^  Walter  Skiner  Belman 


38:00:  0 

48:00:00 

18:00:00 

06:00:00 
00 : 19 :  06 
01:00:00 
00:15:06 
00:03:00 


02:00:00 

01:00:00 


^  work  donne  for  y*  townes  acc* 


115: 18:00 
000:17:06 
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10:11:78  work  donne  fjormerly  at  y* 

town  acs  001. 17.  04 

^  abatements  of  his  own  rates  &  severall 

other  mens  010 :  09 :  06 

^  contra 

^  transportation  and  charge  000 : 15 :  00 

129: 17:04 

Reckoned  with  Cons*  James  Poland  the  11  I7ov*’  81 
dr  hee  is  Dr  to  the  towne  y*  ball  of  acc®  27‘:  11“ :  01  p  ye 
comm 


Contable  peter  Chevers  is  D' 

li  s  d 

To :  his  proportion  of  the  minesters  rate 

41:06:06 

To:  his  proportion  of  the  4  Coimtry  rates 

62:02:08 

To :  his  country  &  towne  rates  made  together 

38: 10:01 

141 : 19 :  03 

Cred'  p^  m'  Jn®  Turner  for  y*  minest"  rate 
in  money  25’:  13“ :  4^  w®**  with  1/3 

abatem*  am®  to 

1  s  d 
38:10:00 

p**  m®  J n®  Hull  TreasuP  in  money  for  the  first 

4  Country  rates  21’  money 

42 :  00 :  00 

p^  m®  Jn®  Hull  treas®  for  the  proportion  of 
one  rate  &  %  Country  5’  money  &  ten 

pound  rate  pay 

15:00:  0 

p*’  marshall  skery  ^  bill 

95: 10:00 

00: 15:00 

p**  John  Hathorne  ^  bill 

01:01:06 

p^  Jer  Neale  ^  bill 

00:  05:  00 

p**  ffran®“  skery  ^  bill 

05:  00:  00 

p^  Walter  skiner  belman 

02:00:00 

p^  fFran®“  skery  more  ^  bill 

04: 15:00 

p^  ffran'“  skery  more  ^  bill 

00:08:00 

p^  m®  Edm  Ratter  ^  bill 

01:00:00 

p^  by  abatement  to  Isaac  Woodbury 

00:06:00 

p**  by  abatement  to  Elnor  Hollingworth 

00:09:00 
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p"*  severall  men  y*  work**  at  y*  Cutt  ^  m'  Ph : 

Cromwell  Overseers  order  0 : 12 :  00 


112:01:06 

^  abatements  for  severall  men  gone  &c  ac¬ 
cord*  to  Acc®  002 :  02 : 10 

^  his  tyme  &  others  togather  with  disburst- 
ments  for  a  man  visetted  w“*  y*  small 
pox  &  sent  to  Ko.  syde  01 :  08 :  00 


115 : 12 :  04 

Reckoned  with  Con"''  Pet  Chevers  the  21*‘‘ 

Sep*  1^80  and  hee  is  D'  to  the  towne  ^  1  s  d 


y®  Ball®*  of  his  rates  Acc®  25 :  06 :  11 


P  ^  Contra  8: 18:  5 

16:08:6 

[13]  Cons*  James  Symonds  is  D'  1  s  d 

To  his  proportion  of  the  minesters  rate  28:02:00 

To  his  proportion  of  the  4  Country  rates  57 :  06 :  04 


To  his  Country  &  towne  rates  made  togather  36:  09:  05 

121:17:09 

Cred®  payd  m'  Jo.  Turner  for  y*  min"*”  rate  26:  0:  0 
payd  m'  Hull  Treasur"^  as  p*  his  rec*  dated 
Jan'  6 :  79  in  money  20*  10"  41 :  0 :  0 

March  20 :  79  payd  m'  Hull  TreasuP  as  p'  his  rec* 

Aprill  28 :  80  in  money  5*  rate  paye  10*  15 :  00 :  0 


payd  to  the  Towne  82 :  00 :  0 


payd  severall  for  work  donne  upon  the  high 


wayes  Eli  Ge -  overseer 

3: 

9: 

0 

payd  severall  for  worke  upon  y*  highwayes 

Ens.  felton  overseer 

1: 

1: 

0 

payd  severall  for  work  donne  upon  y*  High¬ 

ways  more  ^  En"  felton  overseer 

1 

13: 

0 

To  fran”  Skerye  payd 

1 

05: 

0 

17 : 12 :  79  abated  for  several  men 

4 

04: 

0 

abated  his  owne  rates 

2 

11: 

0 

abated  Tho:  Howards  rates 

0; 

:15: 

4 

payd  8  men  y*  worked  upon 
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read*  road  Jn®  Pickering  over- 

seere  2*  0 : 16 :  0 


97:14:  4 


Reckoned  with  Cons*  Ja.  Symonds  the 
14:12  m®  80  &  hee  is  Dr  to  the  towne 
by  Ball®*  of  his  rate  Acc® 


24:03:  5 

*Reckoned  with  James  Symonds  26: 10:  82  &  all  acc® 
cleared 

f Const:  Job  Swinerton  D® 

To  his  proportion  of  the  minesters  rate  05 : 10 :  00 
To  his  proportion  of  the  4  Country  rates  54:05:  00 
To  his  Country  &  towne  rates  made  togather  33 :  05 :  08 


Cons*  James  Poland  D®  ^  Contra  ^  bill 
Crd  ^  p**  Cap*  w“  Browne  ^  hill 
^  p**  m'  sam“  Gardner  ^  bill 


93:00:08 
27: 11:01 
007:00:00 
4:12:00 


m'  Edw.  Norrice  p"* 
Walter  Skiner  p"* 

Serj*  Tho.  fFuller  p** 
m'  Sam*  Gardner  sen' 


11:12:00 

3:00:00 

3:11:06 

1:10:00 

7:17:07 


27:11:01 


♦Marginal  note, 
t  Crossed  out. 


97: 

14: 

4  1 

'  24: 

3:  5 

24: 

03: 

5  j 

Ees^  Novem*"  22***  81  money  8: 

0:00 

16: 

00: 

00  , 

Rec**  p'  Cap*  W"*  Browne  a  bill 

4: 

13: 

04 

20: 

;13: 

0  1 

C”*  ^  transportation  allowed  10®  5” 

&  ^  L* 

Jn®  Pickering  3* 

03; 

:10: 

;  5  ^ 

1 
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Eeckoned:  the  18“*  Decern*’'  1682  &  all  acc".  Ballanced 
Cons*  Peter  Chevers  is  Cred** 

^  Geo  Booth  ^  bill  payd  2 : 14:05 

^  32  B  lime  for  y*  towne  house  12^  B  money 

acc®  3:04:00 

sP  money  payd  30®  y®  11*“  Novem“'  81  acc“  3: 


08: 18:05 

Eeckoned  with  Peter  Chevers  Cons*  11  Novem“'  81  & 
bee  is  D'  to  the  towne  ^  y®  Ballance  of  his  rate  acc® 

16*:  08:  06 

^  a  bill  p^  Cap*  Wm  Browne  10*  which  was 

p^  in  money  5®  10:00:  00 

^  abatements  &  goeing  to  boston  01 : 10:  00 


11:10: 

3 :  2 :  82  ^  money  Eec^  3*  15®  w®“  is  in  full 

for  w*  Eemaines  being  4:18:  6 


16:08:  6 

*3 :  2 :  82  55®  mony  p**  m'  gedney  4*  acc®  20®  money  p'* 
Jer  Peale 

[14]  There  being  a  returne  made  by  m'  Edm®  Batter 
&  ffran®®  Nurce  Concerning  the  laying  out  a  parcell  of 
Land  granted  ||Eob  ffollett||  by  the  Towne,  the  Select¬ 
men  agree  to  Eecord  the  same  upon  Bob'*  folletts  request 
which  Eetume  is  as  followeth 

ffor  :Eob :  fFollett 

Layd  out  by  ffran®®  Nurse  &  Edm®  Batter  aboute  14  Ak" 
of  land  neere  Thomas  James  farme  beginning  at  y®  two 
South  Bounds  of  m'  Wm  Browns  ffarme  Southward  to 
the  Country  road  neare  Jer“  Meachums  fulling  mill,  and 
from  m'  Browns  S.  E,  Corner  Bounds  straight  up  to  a 
Corner  Bound  in  y®  swamp  which  is  sayd  to  bee  Jn® 
Smalls  &  Tho.  James  Bound  N.  E.  &  soe  back  to  John 
Smalls  bound  On  the  west  if  free  from  former  grants 
Dated  22  Aprill  1675  this  was  signed  ^ 

ffran®®  Nurse 
Edni®  Batter 

♦Marginal  note. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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